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A CALM DISCUSSION OF THE LAWFULNESS, SCRIPTURALNESS, 
AND EXPEDIENCY OF ECCLESIASTICAL BOARDS. 


Tue policy, which has so extensively prevailed for the last half 
century, among all denominations of Christians, of conducting 
what are called benevolent enterprizes by the instrumentality of 
Boards, we are fully persuaded, has been adopted by the Presby- 
terian church in this country, without examination and without re- 
flection. Professing to be regulated in doctrine, discipline and 
order, by an exclusive regard for the Word of God, and a firm 
rejection of all human authority in matters of religious faith and 
practice, it i3 not a little remarkable that she should yet be so ready 
to fall in with the current of popular opinion on questions of such 
momentous importance as those connected with the work of mis- 
sions foreign and domestic, and the business of training a rising 
ministry and providing for the diffusion and defence of the truths 
of the gospel. 

In the very midst of her earnest efforts for reformation and for 
truth —whilst contending against unscriptural doctrines and remon- 
strating against unscriptural abuses, she forgets her zeal for the 
Divine authority, and lends her sanction to a system of measures 
which certainly has no surer foundation than that of prescription, 
and that not even of an ancient date. 

This singular inconsistency may be, at least, partially accounted 
for by the peculiar circumstances in which the church found herself 
placed during her great and glorious contest. All reformations 
are gradual. The eviis of ancient abuses do not develope them- 
selves at once. ‘The light breaks in upon the mind slowly and feebly 
at first, like the first beams of morning, and like them, also waxes 
stronger and stronger, until all darkness is dissipated, and the hid- 
den things of dishonesty are openly revealed. Great principles 
are clearly apprehended and acknowledged before their application 
in all their bearings and to their full extent is distinctly perceived. 
Some prominent corruption arrests the attention, awakens inquiry, 
and leads the mind to a clear perception of the remedy in some 
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great truth which had been overlooked or abandoned. And it 1s 
not until the remedy has been successfully applied to the pressing 
evils which first excited the spirit of examination, that a larger ap- 
plication is perceived to be possible or felt to be desirable. Absorb- 
ed in One great subject of attention, the mind overlooks all smaller 
matters, or matters of Jess immediate urgency. 

In our recent contest, one great principle for which the church 
was so zealously contending, was that of ecclesiastical responsibil- 
ity. The first enormous and commanding evil of the voluntary 
societies, which arrested attention and aroused opposition, was 
their absolute independence of the authority and jurisdiction of 
the church. For years, consequently, her efforts were directed to 
the single point that the church, as such, should have the control 
of all the spiritual enterprizes of Christian benevolence. It was 
not a subject of discussion how the church could most efficiently 
conduct these matters in her ecclesiastical capacity—by common 
consent, it was admitted that societies or specific organizations for 
the purpose, were indispensably necessary—and the church felt 
that she would gain her point and secure the desired oversight and 
control, by placing these societies or organizations under her own 
supervision. It never occurred to her to discuss the yet farther 
bearing of the great principle which she was laboring to carry out 
upon the actual organization of the Boards themselves. It never 
occurred to her to ask the question whether what she does by an 
organization unknown to her constitution is really any more done 
by her in her ecclesiastical capacity, than what she did by the vol- 
untary societies. In her anxiety to throw off an abuse of the 
former system, she overlooked the inherent evils of the system itself, 
and destroyed nothing but its voluntary character. Her boards are 
only substitutes for the voluntary societies, and can no more justly 
be regarded as the church, than the Home Missionary Association 
or the American Education Society. The principle is that these 
enterprizes must be carried on by the church as a visible, organized 
body—the fact is, that they are conducted by institutions appointed 
by the church, and not by the church in her ecclesiastical capacity. 
The church pushed the application of her principle no farther than 
to the arresting of the operation of purely voluntary societies—it was 
reserved for less troubled times to carry it out and put her and all her 
institutions upon the venerable platform of Christ and his apostles. 

That time, we trust, has arrived; and we do humbly hope, that 
the next General Assembly, standing upon the same principies of 
ecclesiastical responsibility with its illustrious predecessors of 1837 
and 1838, and having its attention confined to no single and absorb- 
ing evil, will take a wide and commanding view of the whole sub- 
ject, and make all the changes which are necessary that our church, 
as such, and without the aid of substitutes and agents, may fulfil 
ail the trust which God has committed to her. We are fully satis- 
fied that the system of Boards and permanent agencies falls very 
far short of the spirit of our constitution, and so far from being a 
blessing, will, in the end, prove a deplorable calamity, unless speedily 
abandoned. We do not object to this system on account of slight 
and accidental evils which wisdom and experience may remove 
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without affecting the essential elements of the system itself. Such 
evils or rather abuses exist. They are to be found in those regula- 
tions by which honorary membership is purchased for money, an 
enormity similar to the sin of Simon Magus, for which he met the 
rebuke of the apostle ; in their tendency to perpetuate themselves ; 
and in the very partial amount of real investigation to which their 
proceedings are ever subjected. These are objections to the pres- 
ent plan on which our Boards are organized, but they lie not so 
much against the system itself as against partial and accidental 
abuses. The objections which have influenced our minds are rad- 
ical and fundamental. We believe that the system in its essential 
principles is directly subversive of the Constitution of our church, 
unknown to the Word of God, and unsupported by any arguments 
of expediency or necessity which can commend it to the under- 
standing of a Christian man. 

I. These positions we shall endeavor to establish in order. First, 
then; Boards are directly subversive of the form of government 
embodied in the Constitution of our own church. They involve a 
practical renunciation of Presbyterianism. The essential features 
of our ecclesiastical polity are the parity of the clergy—the office 
of Ruling Elder, and a series of church-courts, rising one above 
another, and cementing the whole body together as one harmoni- 
ous whole. ‘ That,’’? says Dr. Miller, ‘‘ is a Presbyterian church, 
in which the Presbytery is the radical and leading judicatory ; in 
which teaching and ruling Presbyters or Elders have committed to 
them the watch and care of the whole flock ; in which all Ministers 
of the word and sacraments are equal; in which Ruling Elders as 
the representatives of the people, form a part of all ecclesiastical 
assemblies, and partake, in all authoritative acts, equally with the 
Teaching Elders, and in which, by a series of judicatories rising one 
above another, each individual church is under the watch and care 
of its appropriate judicatory ; and the whole body, by a system of 
review and control, is bound together as one homogeneous com- 
munity. Wherever this system is found in operation in the church 
of God, there is Presbyterianism.’”” The only permanent officers 
in the church of God, which our Constitution recognizes, are Bish- 
ops, Elders and Deacons—the only courts are Sessions, Presby- 
teries, Synods, and the General Assembly. These officers and 
these courts are treated in our Conistitution as abundantly adequate 
to meet all the exigencies of the church, and to do all that God 
requires her to doin her ecclesiastical capacity. We profess to 
trace this system to the Scriptures. We believe that it embodies 
the leading principles of church government established by the 
apostles of the Lord ; and we cannot question its sufficiency with- 
out bringing a serious and blasphemous reproach upon the Spirit 
of inspiration. Whatever, therefore, is not done by Elders and 
Ministers, assembled in some one of the courts above mentioned, 
is not done by them as Presbyterians. It is only in these courts 
that we recognize the church as an organized body. Here, and 
here alone, do we find Presbyterianism. 

Now we maintain that the system of Boards gives us a set of 
officers and a set of ecclesiastical courts entirely different from 
those of our Constitution. 
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The Corresponding Secretary and the General Agent of these 
Boards are neither discharging the peculiar functions of Minister, 
Elder or Deacon. They certainly are not Pastors, and are just as far 
from being Evangelists. ‘They do not claim to be ruling elders and 
much less would they submit to be called deacons in the sense of 
our book. 

What, then, are they? Where are their mixed and heterogene- 
ous functions recognized as devolving upon any single individual 
from the first to the last of our Constitution? They combine into 
one discordant whole, some of the duties of every officer acknowl- 
edged in our system—they are two-thirds deacons, one-sixth elder, 
and one-sixth preacher. ‘The duties, and not the name, make the 
office—you may call them ministers, and ordain them as such, but 
if they do not discharge constantly and faithfully the duties of Min- 
isters, God assuredly does not regard them in that light, and man 
should not; and if the church has marked out a routine of service 
which our Constitution and the Word of God do not sanction as 
binding upon any single individual, if she has created a new sphere 
of labor, and appointed men to fill it, she has been guilty of cre- 
ating new offices and appointing new ecclesiastical officers. The 
offices under these Boards are not temporary trusts—they are a per- 
manent vocation—just as much so as the pastoral office itself, and 
they who fill them, live of their employments just as much as min- 
isters of Jesus live of the gospel. They are permanent officers in 
the church—and they are as perfectly distinct from those of Deacon, 
Elder and Bishop, as these respectively are distinct from each other. 
We have no objection to the name Corresponding Secretary, Gen- 
eral Agent, or any other mere name; but we do insist upon it, that 
new offices are made by human authority in the church of God, in 
which various conflicting duties are brought together, and a dis- 
cordant whole created, like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, of gold, silver, 
brass, iron, and clay. The temporary business of a secretary or 
scribe in any public meeting we understand—the temporary agen- 
cy of a Pastor for a specific purpose we acknowledge to be Scrip- 
tural—but the appointing of men to a permanent and standing vo- 
cation, in which it is impossible to be faithful in any of the stand- 
ing offices of the church, we do not understand—for we have not 
so learned Presbyterianism. 

But we object still farther, that the Boards themselves are to all 
intents and purposes ecclesiastical courts, exercising a power and 
jurisdiction in the church of God in direct and unavoidable col- 
lision with the authority of the courts acknowledged by our stand- 
ards. Itisacommon buta very mistaken apprehension that Boards 
are merely committees, invested with no other power and acting 
upon no other principle. Committees are usually appointed for 
one of two purposes, either to prepare and arrange business for 
the body which appoints them, or to execute some specific trust by 
the order and direction of the body to which it is responsible. Of 
the first kind, are the committees of bills and overtures, and the 
judicial committee appointed by the Assembly at every meeting ; 
and of the latter kind is a committee of Presbytery to install a Pas- 
tor, or to receive the testimonials of Ministers from other Presby- 
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teries, labouring within its bounds. It is clear that in neither of 
these views can any of the Boards of the church be regarded mere- 
ly as committees. They neither prepare and digest business for 
the action of the Assembly—for they do it themselves—nor exe- 
cute any specific trust according to the direction or command of 
the body which appoints them. They are confidential agents— 
acting upon their own suggestions and their own views of expedi- 
ency and duty, without pretending to wait for positive orders from 
the General Assembly. They are clothed with plenary power to 
act and do as to them shall seem most advisable in all matters em- 
braced in the general subject entrusted to their care. 

This ample investiture of power renders them to all intents and 
purposes ecclesiastical courts. They exercise dominion in the 
Lord’s house. To say that this is not their true character, because 
they are responsible to the General Assembly, would be to deny 
that the Presbytery is an ecclesiastical court, because it is respon- 
sible to the Synod, or to strip the Synod of its true character, be- 
cause it in its turn, is amenable to the Assembly. ‘The possession 
and exercise of power, distinguish a court ; and as these are found 
in the Boards by a most unwarrantable perversion of our Constitu- 
tion, they are promoted to a Jeve! with Sessions, Presbyteries, and 
Synods. Here, then, we have a new system of ecclesiastical order. 
In addition to Pastors, Elders, and Deacons, we behold General 
Agents, Corresponding Secretaries and Executive Committees—in 
addition to the ancient and established judicatories of our church, 
we behold, as though Christ had left her inadequately furnished for 
her great work, a mighty system of Boards of equal authority and 
much wider operation ; and already have these institutions become 
so intolerably arrogant in the exercise of their unlawful dominion, 
that they speak of the true judicatories of the church as their aux- 
iliaries. They receive reports from Presbyteries and issue their 
directions, not in the spirit of a servant accounting to his master, 
but in the style of a feudal Lord to his humble and obedient vassals. 

If, then, these institutions are new ecclesiastical courts compos- 
ed of new ecclesiastical officers, they are not Presbyterian, because 
no provision is made for them in our Constitution. ‘The rule is 
universal, that in all positive grants of power, no more can be claim- 
ed than is formally conveyed. A Constitution is a system of fun- 
damental laws ; whatever is not expressly stated or virtually impli- 
ed, is understood to be denied. 

But we maintain farther, that our Constitution contains acknowl- 
edgments of power as vested in our regular courts which is utterly 
inconsistent with the power vested by the Assembly in the Boards. 
We will take, for example, the Boards of Domestic and Foreign 
Missions. These institutions have the whole matter of preaching 
the gospel to the destitute and ignorant at home and abroad entrust- 
ed to their charge. There are two great departments of the mis- 
sionary work—spiritual and temporal, and the provisions for each 
of these are made in our book. ‘The power of ordaining the Evan- 
gelist belongs exclusively to Presbytery—so does the oversight of 
him and his charge if he should succeed in gathering a people to 
the Lord from among the outcasts of ignorance and sin. To the 
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Presbytery, according to our Constitution, and to that alone, he is 
immediately responsible. To it he must give an account of his 
labours ; from it he must seek counsel and direction; and in con- 
formity with its requirements he is expected to walk. But with 
the single exception of the power of ordaining and of instituting 
actual process for crime or heresy, the entire supervision of mis- 
sionaries and their work is committed to the Boards—in other words, 
the power and jurisdiction granted by the Constitution to the Pres- 
byteries are vested by the Assembly in its own creatures. Compare 
the following grant of power to the Board of Foreign Missions 
in the 4th article of its Constitution: ‘‘ To the Executive Com- 
mittee, &c., shall belong the duty of appointing all Missionaries 
and Agents—of designating their fields of labour—to authorize all 
appropriations and expenditures of money and to take the partic- 
ular direction and management of the Foreign Missionary work 
subject to the revision and control of the Board of Directors.’’ 
Here is unquestionably the power of judging of the qualifications 
of Ministers—their fitness for particular stations, and here is a right 
conveyed to control and manage and direct their labors. Turn, 
now, to the Constitution of the church: in chapter 10, section 8, 
of the Form of Government it is written, ‘the Presbytery has 
power to examine and license candidates for the holy ministry— 
to ordain, install, remove and judge Ministers.” Here the same 
powers, in part, are evidently granted to two different bodies—in 
the one case, they are granted by the Constitution, in the other by 
the Assembly. The Assembly, unquestionably had no right to take 
from the Presbytery its constitutional authority, and to vest it in 
any other organization. It has no right to set aside the Constitu- 
tion for any purpose whatever. The absurdity and confusion of 
vesting the same powers in different bodies, are not likely to be 
felt except in cases of collision. If the Board should determine 
to send out a man as an evangelist, whom the Presbytery pro- 
nounced to be utterly unfit for the work, the Board might do it, 
and leave the Presbytery to lament the existence of a worm slowly 
eating out the very vitals of Presbyterianism.—And in the same way 
the power which is delegated to the Board of Education interferes 
with the exclusive right of Presbytery to receive candidates for the 
holy ministry, and to regulate their studies during the period of 
their trials. The Boards introduce a plan of action and a system 
of operations which our fathers never contemplated since they 
have made the most abundant provisions for doing successfully and 
by the regular process of our courts, every thing connected ‘with 
the real interests of the church which these recent and anomalous 
institutions undertake to accomplish. It is plain that under the 
present system so far is Presbytery from being the radical and lead- 
ing court, which in all Presbyterian churches according to Dr. 
Miller it is, the Boards themselves are all and all, and the poor 
Presbyteries are dwindled down into mere auxiliaries—into hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 

The other department of duty connected with the Missionary 
work, respects the making of adequate provisions for the temporal 
support of the Evangelists and their families. For this business it 
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is supposed that the Presbyteries are wholly unqualified. It has 
been frequently admitted that while every thing counected with the 
spiritual aspects of Domestic and Foreign Missions falls appropri- 
ately within the province of the Presbytery, there is no adequate 
arrangement in our book for conducting the pecuniary matters of the 
various stations with efhiciency and success. This we apprehend, 
is a great mistake. In the first place, the Constitution expressly 
provides that the Judicatory sending out any Missionary, must sup- 
port him—(Form of Government, chap. 18.) In the second place, 
the book provides that our churches should be furnished with a 
class of officers for the express purpose of attending to the tem- 
poral matters of the church, and these Deacons might be made the 
collecting agents of the Presbytery in every congregation and 
through them the necessary funds could be easily obtained and with- 
Out expense. For transmission to foreign parts, nothing more 
would be necessary than simply to employ some extensive mer- 
chant in any of our large cities, who for the usual per-centage would 
attend to the whole matter, or a Committee of Deacons appointed 
by the Assembly for the purpose. So far, then, as the collection 
and disbursement of funds are concerned, our Constitution has made 
the most abundant provisions. 

We know of nothing that more strikingly illustrates the practi- 
cal wisdom of the Divine provision of Deacons as collecting agents 
in each congregation, than the fact, that after long and mature ex- 
perience, the American Board has recommended the appointment 
of similar Agents in each congregation contributing to its funds as 
the most successful method of increasing its resources. Our book, 
however, does not confine Deacons to particular congregations. 
There should be a competent number of them in each particular 
church, but we insist upon it, that Presbyteries, Synods and the 
General Assembly should also have the Deacons to attend to their 
pecuniary matters. Those ordained at Jerusalem were not confined 
to a specific congregation, but acted for the whole College of Apos- 
tles. By entrusting all pecuniary matters into the hands of men or- 
dained under solemn sanctions for the purpose, our spiritual courts 
would soon cease to be, what they are to an alarming extent, at 
present, mere corporations for secular business. If all our Boards 
were converted into mere benches of Deacons, commissioned only 
to disburse funds under the direction of the spiritual courts, there 
wuuld be no serious ground of objection to them; but in their 
present form they are lords and mastersof the whole church. They 
are virtually the head of the church—their will is law—their author- 
ily Irresistible ; and they combine what God has separated, the purse 
and the keys. 

If the foregoing remarks are well founded, and the whole power 
which is now lodged in the Boards in reference to every department 
of their work, whether spiritual or temporal, belongs constitution- 
ally to other bodies, the argument is unanswerable, that these Boards 
are subversive of Presbyterianism. It is vain to urge that our 
fathers never contemplated the extended scale of benevolent ope- 
rations which God, in his providence has enabled us to carry for- 
ward. ‘They were men deeply imbued with the Spirit of all grace 
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—they understood well, for they had faithfully studied the appro- 
priate functions of the church—they had looked narrowly and 
closely into the nature, arrangement and powers of the system of 
ecclesiastical action which Christ and his Apostles had established 
—they felt it to be adequate to all the exigencies of any age or any 
part of the world, and in the fear of God they endeavoured to con- 
struct all things according to the pattern shown to them in the 
mount. We, however, in the fulness of our wisdom and the en- 
largement of our views, have constructed a different system; and 
the question is now forced upon all sound and conscientious Pres- 
byterians, whether they will abide by their ancient, venerable and 
Scriptural standards, or swear allegiance to the new order of things 
which has imperceptibly grown up and stealthily stolen upon us. 

Independently of the facts that the Boards are ecclesiastical 
courts, possessing, to a considerable extent, co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion with the Presbyteries themselves, their unconstitutionality will 
farther appear from the tendency of their practical working to in- 
troduce a system of virtual prelacy. The parity of the clergy is a 
fundamental principle among all Presbyterians. Whatever differ- 
ences superior piety, learning and talents may make in the man, we 
allow no difference in the office. We tolerate no official authority 
in one minister above another. Our system does not admit it. But 
the fact is unquestionable that the various officers of our Boards 
are invested with a control over their brethren, and a power in the 
church, just as real and just as dangerous as the authority of a 
Bishop. They constitute a college of ecclesiastical functionaries 
who determine the character and shape the destinies of the Pres- 
byterian church in these United States of America. Ministers 
receive commissions from them, and upon them are dependent for 
their daily bread, and no slavery is more abject than that which 
grows out of a hopeless dependence upon others for the necessaries 
and comforts of life. ‘This tie will bind to obedience much more 
firmly in ordinary cases than the ordination vow of the humble 
priest, to reverence and obey his superior lord. We will dare 
adventure the assertion that there is not a Presbytery in the land, 
which possesses the real power, and which can exercise it so speed- 
ily and efficiently as the Corresponding Secretaries and Executive 
Committees of our different boards. In 1537, we rebuked the op- 
erations of the Home Missionary and American Education Socie- 
ties, not only on account of their irresponsible character, but also 
on account of the enormous power which they were able to wield 
against us. And what less power do our own institutions possess ? 
Are they any thing more than substitutes for the voluntary societies 
possessing the same inherent elements of mischief and disorder if 
they should ever fall into the hands of bad men? 

The following remarks, in confirmation of our own views, we 
quote from a source entitled to much consideration : 

‘“Qur experience teaches us, as reason also shows, that the great 
effect of these boards is to cast all power into a few central hands, 
and render them as independent as possible of the action of the 
Assembly. The notion of any responsibility in these boards is a 
mere figment. Two or three persons control the proceedings of 
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the Executive Committee: and then when the Board comes to re- 
view their doings; they have become the doings of the Committee, 
and have the weight of that whole body: and for this reason should 
be as they argue, and are generally confirmed by the Board; then 
the same doings are for a like reason, approved in the Assembly : 
and the church, having Committee, Board and Assembly to vouch, 
of course, approve ; but remotely, A and B, after all, did the thing, 
and there never was any just or real supervision of their action. 
These boards with other nominal ecclesiastical operations are all 
so located and filled, that, in truth, the Presbyterian church is man- 
aged, through these contrivances, by about two or three dozen per- 
sons, in all its great practical operations. Their efficient managers 
are as absolute a hierarchy as exists upon the face of the earth ; 
and if they are the best hierarchy of all—nay even a Presbyterian 
hierarchy—still let its true nature be distinctly seen and known.— 
There are, in effect, residing in Philadelphia, about one dozen 
persons, ministers and laymen who are the real Board of Missions, 
Board of Publication and Board of Education ; and who have the 
official power to be largely all the rest if they please.” Well and 
forcibly does the writer add: ‘' Now, is there a man in the whole 
church who would be content to admit such a result, if it were 
nakedly propounded? Notone. But interpose a variety of con- 
trivances called Boards, Committees, and what not, and then the 
whole church very calmly submits to it; though really the result is 
nearly the same. Is there a man in the church who believes that 
any.four or five ministers in Philadelphia are at all superior to four 
or five hundred of their brethren—much less so much s0 as to jus- 
tify such a result even if it were otherwise Scriptural, constitutional, 
profitable, modest or Presbyterial? Not one.” And from the 
very nature of the case, this undue accumulation of power in a few 
hands, must always be the practical result of this system. This 
single fact shows that it is rotten to the core and utterly alien from 
all our habits, feelings and associations as Presbyterians. The 
machinery which no human wisdom can put in operation without 
destroying the official equality of the clergy—which always and 
inevitably works a few men to the uppermost seats in the synagogue, 
may answer for Papists and prelatists, but it is death to Presbyte- 
rianism. His holiness the pope, may in consistency with his eccle- 
siastical principles encourage the propaganda as a prodigious engine 
for the accumulation of all power, but Presbyterians renounce their 
creed and deny their polity when they lend their sanction to any 
institutions, even remotely modelled after such instruments of 
ecclesiastical despotism. 

Under this general head of the anti-Presbyterian character of 
the Boards, we will suggest another consideration which has come 
mended itself very forcibly to our minds. 

It appears to us that this whole system involves an abandonment 
of the great principle that it is the duty of the church, as such, in 
her ecclesiastical capacity, to conduct every department of the 
work which the Saviour has committed to her. To this principle 
the Presbyterian church is pledged—for this principle she earnestly 
contended through years of darkness, anxiety and apprehension. 
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In this contest we participated heartily and warmly according to 
the measure of grace which was given us, and we can see no reason 
for abandoning it when victory is now within our reach. ‘* We 
believe,’ said the Assembly of 1837, in her circular letter to all 
sister churches—‘ that if there be any departments of Christian 
effort to which the church of Christ is bound, in her appropriate 
character, to direct her attention and her unwearied labours, they 
are those which relate to the training of her sons for the holy min- 
istry, and sending the gospel to those who have it not, and plant- 
ing churches in the dark and destitute portions of the earth.”” Here 
the obligation of the church in her “‘ appropriate character’’ is dis- 
tinctly admitted and given as one reason for rebuking the various 
voluntary associations which, without any warrant from God, had 
taken these matters into their own hands. The question now aris- 
es whether what is done by boards is really done by the church as 
such, ‘‘in her appropriate character,”’ or as Dr. Miller expresses it, 
in her ‘‘ ecclesiastical capacity ?” Are the Boards, in other words, 
the church? Have they been constituted its authorized rulers by 
its glorious Head? Do they pretend to exercise dominion in the 
Lord’s house, by a Divine warrant? Are they Sessions, Presbyte- 
ries, Synods or Assemblies—the only courts, according to our Con- 
stitution, in which we find the church as a visible organization or 
in her appropriate character or ecclesiastical capacity! Unques- 
tionably not. Then to act by or through them, is not to act in our 
ecclesiastical capacity. It is to renounce the principle for which 
we have struggled for years just at the moment when complete and 
glorious victory was within our reach. The Boards are agents, 
confidential agents for the church, but they are not the church her- 
self. They are no more the church than the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions was when the Assembly re- 
commended it to general confidence, and employed itas the medium 
of its own Foreign Missionary transactions. The only difference 
in the two cases is the difference between consent and appoint- 
ment.—-She consented to delegate her duties in the one case to an 
existing institution, and in the other she creates and delegates by 
the same act. The one is made to her hands and she consents to 
the exercise of a certain trust by it—the other she makes herself; 
but the real and only important question is, not who made the insti- 
tutions, but what are they after they are made? And if they are 
not the church in her appropriate character or ecclesiastical capa- 
city, the plighted faith of the Assembly requires it to abandon them: 
that faith is pledged that the church shall attend to these things and 
entrust it to no foreign hands. It is vain to reply that the trans- 
actions of our boards are really the doings of the church in her 
appropriate character, because in her eeclesiastical capacity and by 
her highest judicatory she actually created them, and they act only 
by the authority which they received from her; so that the power of 
the Boards is the power of the church turned into a particular chan- 
nel by her own act. This reasoning establishes nothing more than 
the confidential agency of the Boards, but does not identify them 
with our acknowledged ecclesiastical courts any more than a power 
of -*mrney identifies the agent with his principal. ‘The church 
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puts the work out of her own hands under such circumstances, 
that she can recall it at any moment or superintend to a certain 
extent the operations of her agents—but still it is these agents 
who do it in her name and not she herself ; and her favourite prin- 
ciple is as completely abandoned as if she had left the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of the voluntary societies. But we maintain still 
farther, that if that sort of unity which an agency implies could 
establish the identity of the Boards with the church in her appro- 
priate character or ecclesiastical capacity, she has no right to entrust 
her own peculiar functions to any agent, no matter how closely 
connected with herself. 'The duties of the church are duties which 
rest upon her by the authority of God. He has given her the or- 
ganization which she possesses—for the purpose of discharging 
these duties. She can, therefore, no more throw them off upon 
others, than a man can delegate to his neighbor the care of his own 
family and abandon himself to idleness and ease. If our form of 
church government is such as God prescribed, it is adequate for all 
emergencies—if our church courts are based upon the platform of 
the Bible, God requires from them the discharge of their peculiar 
duties, and not from another. He appointed them for this very pur- 
pose,‘and gave them no authority to shift the responsibility, the 
heat and burden of the day upon creatures of their own. If the 
church can delegate one part of her work, she can delegate another. 
Presbyteries might form boards to receive, license, ordain, install 
and remove ministers, and it would be as muchdone by the church 
in her ecclesiastical capacity as the work of missions and education 
as now conducted. We can see no conceivable difference in prin- 
ciple between the right to settle Evangelists in foreign lands, or to 
prescribe their fields of labour, and the right to settle Pastors at 
home, and if the one can be entrusted to the care of a Board, the 
other may be also. But if, as it will perhaps be universally con- 
ceded, a Presbytery cannot delegate the power of receiving calls 
to any other body—no more can it renounce the equally important 
functions growing out of its relations to the Evangelists connected 
with it. The general introduction of the principle of delegating 
the power of ecclesiastical courts to anv other body whatever, 
would produce nothing but confusion, mis-rule and mischief; and 
a principle which cannot be carried out in all its legitimate applica- 
tions without an entire subversion of all the distinctive features of 
our ecclesiastical polity, is evidently foreign to our institutions and 
wholly un-Presbyterian : and yet upon this principle is founded the 
strange delusion that what we are doing by our Boards we are doing 
as a church, in our ‘‘ appropriate character,’”’ or in our ‘ ecclesias- 
tical capacity.” 

We are aware that it may be said that this reasoning proves too 
much—that it takes away from any ecclesiastical body the power to 
appoint committees for digesting business or executing a particular 
trust as well as the power to organize boards. But the two cases 
are widely different. A committee even when acting in the name 
of the body that appoints it, acts by particular direction; the body 
first determines what isto be done, aud the committee is nothing 
but the instrument of execution. The planning, devising and 
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deciding upon the matter, are not in its hands. It possesses no 
discretion—it is like the tool in the hands of the carpenter, ora 
pen in the hands of a scribe. Power is not so much delegated to 
it as wielded through it by its original possessor. But in the case of 
Boards, the power is given into their hands—they consult, delibe- 
rate and act according to their own wisdom—they possess as truly 
a real jurisdiction as the Presbyteries themselves, and all this they 
have received as atrust. Here, then, for the purposes specified in 
their constitution, the power passes from the body appointing them 
to the bodies appointed. The Boards are not the instruments by 
whichthe Assembly acts according to its views of duty and necessity, 
but they stand in the place of the Assembly, and wield its powers 
in their given fields of operation. The difference, then, between 
executive committees and boards is just the difference between an 
instrument and an agent—between acting in a particular way and 
having another to act for you. _ In the one case the church does act 
and in the other she surrenders her power of action; and it is 
against this delegation of the authority which she derived from her 
Head for specific purposes, that we feel ourselves bound most 
solemnly to protest as fraught with nothing but mischief and dis- 
order. We insist upon it, that the church has no right to retire 
from the work of the Lord, and folding her arms in dignity and 
ease, commission others to do for her what Christ commanded her 
to do for him. Her instructions are not to see that the work is 
done, but to do it herself, and she is faithless to her Lord, to her 
high and solemn obligations, and to a dying world, if she gird not 
up her loins and buckle on her harness and give herself to active 
service in the field of the Lord of lords. 

II. The argument from the Scriptures against the system of 
Boards is of course, a very short one to all those who sincerely 
receive and adopt our standards. If our model of church govern- 
ment is according to the pattern revealed in the mount, whatever 
is subversive of its fundamental principles must necessarily be un- 
scriptural and destitute of all Divine authority. The great object 
of a visible church organization or definite system of church gov- 
ernment isto put the church ina situation and provide her with all 
the necessary furniture of officers and means for building up the 
kingdom of God and extending its conquests throughout the world. 
When our adorable Redeemer ascended up on high, ‘‘ he gave some 
Apostles, and some Prophets, and some Evangelists, and some Pas- 
tors and Teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.””’ As under 
the old dispensation nothing connected with the worship or discip- 
line of the church of God was left to the wisdom or discretion of 
man, but every thing was accurately prescribed by the authority of 
God, so under the new, no voice is to be heard in the household of 
faith but the voice of the Son of God. The power of the church 
is purely ministerial and declarative. She is only to hold forth the 
doctrine, enforce the Jaws, and execute the government which 
Christ has given her. She is to add nothing of her own and to 
subtract nothing from what her Lord has established. Discretion- 
ary pows7 she does not possess. 
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Christianity in its living principles and its outward forms is purely 
a matter of Divine revelation. The great error of the church in 
all ages, the fruitful source of her apostacy and crime, has been a 
presumptuous reliance upon her own understanding. Her own 
inventions have seduced her from her loyalty to God and filled her 
sanctuary with idols, and the hearts of her children with vain im- 
aginations. The Bible cuts at the very root of this evil by afford- 
ing us a perfect and infallible rule of faith and practice. The 
absolute perfection of the Scriptures as a directory to man was a 
cardinal principle of the reformation, and whatever could not be 
traced to them either directly or by necessary inference was de- 
nounced as a human invention—as mere will-worship which God 
abhors so deeply that an inspired apostle has connected it with 
idolatry or the worshipping of angels. 

Now the total silence of the Word of God in regard to such 
contrivances as Boards sea!s their condemnation. Nay, they are 
virtually prohibited by those plain directions of the Scriptures in 
regard to church-government which lead directly to a different sys- 
tem. But, however this may be, it certainly devolves on those who 
maintain and uphold them to produce the warrant by which they 
have been formed. No system of measures so important in its 
results, so solemn in its bearings upon the kingdom of Christ, should 
be adopted by any denomination of Christians, without the clear 
and unambiguous sanction of Him who alone is King upon the 
holy hill of Zion. To our minds it is clear that our Saviour con- 
stituted his church with a special reference to Missionary operations, 
and we shall be slow to believe that the most successful method of 
conducting them was never discovered until eighteen centuries 
after his ascension. 

The only plausible pretext by which a Scriptural sanction can be 
pleaded for such institutions, proceeds upon the supposition of a 
defect in the constitution of the church. It takes for granted that 
our regular ecclesiastical courts are inadequate for the work, and 
then upon the general principle that where duties are clearly impos- 
ed, the necessary means of compliance are implied, the church 
bases the right of resorting to such inventions as shall enable her 
to obey the commandments of God. But before this reasoning can 
be allowed, the inadequacy of our ecclesiastical constitution should 
be fully established, and then instead of patching up its defects, our 
proper course would be to abolish our whole system, and to seek 
for one which was adapted to our duties and responsibilities. The 
argument would prove, not that the church possessed a purely 
legislative power, but that in the first instance she had exercised 
her declarative power very badly, and had set forth a constitution 
in the name of the Lord, which, in its fundamental defects, carried 
along with it, a shocking impeachment of his wisdom. In other 
words, if Presbyterianism is a total failure, our proper plan is not 
to bolster a rotten system, but to re-examine the Word of God, 
correct our mistake, and adopt that plan, whatever it was, which in 
the hands of the Apostles was eminently successful. 

There is another line of argument by which the unscriptural 
character of these Boards can be fully made gut. The foundation 
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on which the church rests her authority for engagiug in the work 
of missions, is the Saviour’s command to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. It is obvious that whatever svstem of arrangements 
for accomplishing this purpose, may be adopted, it should give the 
fullest security that the contributions of the church go to support 
nothing but the Gospel. The people should know the character 
and sentiments of the Missionaries sustained by their liberality. 
Otherwise they are not complying with the Saviour’s command. 
But what security do the Boards give? None but the endorsement 
of the Presbytery or Presbyteries that ordained the Evangelists. 
The Assembly has virtually declared this to be no security, by re- 
quiring every Presbytery to examine Ministers from any other Pres- 
bytery coming within its bounds. We do not allowmen to preach 
at home without a better security than we require from them by 
the present system, when we send them abroad. We therefore 
leave our churches in fearful uncertainty as to what they are actu- 
ally sending to heathen lands in the name of the gospel. 

It would be well for the church if all her benevolent arrange- 
ments were as happily framed for the preservation of truth as they 
are for the raising and disbursing of money. ‘To maintain, defend 
and propagate the truth, is unquestionably her great business, and 
money is valuable only so far as it can be rendered subservient to 
this high purpose. It should never be made the end of any system 
of ecclesiastical action. Nothingbut a criminal indifference to the 
purity of the gospel could ever have reconciled the church toa plan 
of operations in which there was not afforded the strongest evi- 
dence that the nature of the case would admit, that the ‘‘ word of 
the truth of the gospel,” and that only was encouraged at home 
and spread abroad into foreign lands. ‘Those who contribute to 
our boards, do not know and cannot know whether they are sus- 
taining Armenians, Semi-Pelagians or Presbyterians. They do 
not know, in other words, whether they are building up or pulling 
down the kingdom of the Redeemer—whether they are obeying a 
Divine command, or whether they are not. It is idle to say that 
we must have confidence in all our Presbyteries—the experience 
of the past teaches us too plainly that we should have no confi- 
dence in the flesh,and that Presbyteries are sometimes as mischiev- 
ous as any otherbodies. This difficulty would be obviated by car- 
rying out the provisions of our book. The Presbytery that sends 
a man would know him— the churches within its bounds would know 
him—and consequently would know what they were supporting. 
If the Presbytery that sends him should be unable to support him, 
it can call upon a neighboring Presbytery to which it is perfectly 
well known, for assistance ; and that Presbytery would have full 
security from its position for the soundness of the man whom it 
was Called on to assist. Such is the spirit of the provisions in the 
18th chapter of our Form of Government. The funds thus raised 
could either be transmitted by mercantile agents of the Presbytery, 
or by a central Committee of the Assembly, consisting of business 
men charged only with executive duties, and not entrusted with dis- 
cretionary power. 
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III. We pass now, in the last place, to consider those motives 
of expediency and necessity by which Boards and permanent agen- 
cies have been commended by their friends, and even by the high- 
est court of the church itself. And at the very outset of our re- 
marks upon this head, we would utterly protest against the princi- 
ple that expediency is any measure of duty or obligation in the 
church of God. We acknowledge no laws but the Divine will, and 
we acknowledge no successful method of ascertaining the will of 
God, but His own written revelation which we believe to be per- 
fect and adapted as well as designed to furnish the man of God 
thoroughly for every good work. We can cordially adopt the lan- 
guage of the immortal Calvin, when speaking of the Divine Word, 
for it is the language of truth and soberness: ‘‘Ab se, si deflictimus, 
ut nuper dixi, quam libet strenuo enitamur celeritate, quia tamen 
extra viam cursus erit, nunquam ab metan pertingere continget. 
Sic enim cogitandum est fulgorem Divini vultus, quem et apostolus 
inaccessum vocat, esse nobis instar inexplicabilis labyrinthi, nisi 
verbi linea in ipsum dirigamur, ut satius sit in hac via claudicare, 
quam extra eam celerrime currere.””’ The position that expediency 
is an adequate guide in any department of religious duty, proceeds 
upon a principle having a much closer affinity to the atheistic phi- 
losophy of Epicurus, especially as developed in modern times, than 
to the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Word of God uni- 
formly represents man as blind and ignorant, incapable of seeing 
afar off, perverted in his judgment, warped in his understanding, 
seared in his conscience, and mis-guided in his affections; and 
therefore requiring a heavenly teacher and a heavenly guide at every 
step of his progress. He has no light in himself in reference to 
Divine things. He isa child, a fool to be taught and led. Utterly 
unqualified by the narrowness of his faculties to foresee the future, 
he cannot tell even what is good for himself all the days of his vain 
life which he spendeth as a shadow, and much less can he deter- 
mine upon a large scale what is expedient for the church of God. 
Surrounded by his natural darkness, he has a light, most graciously 
bestowed, which penetrates its gloom—even the sure word of pro- 
phecy, and to this he is required to give heed. No more uncertain 
and fluctuating guide can be followed than calculations of expedi- 
ency depending upon contingencies which no man can foresee, 
distorted by the conflicting interests of society, and shaped by the 
visionary impulses of imagination, or the selfish purposes of pride 
and ambition. If the test of expediency can be introduced in one 
case, it may in another; and it would be impossible to set limits to 
the confusion and disorder growing out of the manifold inventions 
in which it would be found most fearfully prolific. To remove a 
single chink from the obstructions which bank up a mighty body of 
waters, is to prepare the way for the desolations of a flood. The 
only safe principle is the noble principle of Chillingworth, the Bible, 
the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. When this great sun 
arises, all meaner lights retire as the stars disappear before the 
dawning day. If, then Boards are unscriptural, Christians cannot 
entertain the question whether they are expedient or not—their 
doom is sealed. And here we might safely rest the matter. But 
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as in some minds there is a mystic spell by which they are strange- 
ly tied to these inventions of the flesh, as Solomon himself was 
marvellously led away by the splendid idolatry of the groves, we 
shall endeavour to show that even in the estimate of a carnal policy 
the ordinary pleas of expediency or necessity by which they are 
recommended, are utterly worthless. 

1. And, first, they are wholly unnecessary. All that they do is to 
diminish the sense of responsibility in the real agents by interpos- 
ing a medium between them and the body to which they must ac- 
count. The Executive Committees, in point of fact, do the busi- 
ness of the Boards: and it would certainly be wiser to connect 
them immediately with the Assembly, than toconstructa circuitous 
route by which their transactions shall come to its knowledge. 

Boards occupy the same position to our church which voluntary 
societies occupy in relation to the Christian community in general. 
But the same necessity which led to the formation of the latter does 
not exist to justify the continuance of the former. When the spirit 
of active benevolence and enlarged operation began to be aroused 
about the close of the last century, those who felt most warmly 
interested organized themselves into societies fur the purpose of 
enlisting a more powerful and extended co-operation in their 
schemes of philanthropy and piety. Each member of these soci- 
eties became a centre of influence in his own community—the warm 
and zealous advocate of its claims, through whose diligence and 
industry the slumbering energies of the church were waked up, 
and the means acquired of successful and animating action. But 
it is very certain that the Boards are wholly unnecessary for this 
purpose among Presbyterians. If our churches are asleep, there 
is a shorter, simpler, safer method of breaking up their slumbers. 
Let the provisions of our Constitution be carried out in their true 
spirit, and we need no other centre of influence—no other advo- 
cate of philanthropy and duty in any community, than the faithful 
pastors in our numerous and growing congregations. 

Upon any view of the subject which we have been able to take, 
the Boards strike us as a mere incumbrance. If the present central 
plan of operations must be continued, abolish the larger body and 
make the smaller directly responsibleto the Assembly. The larger 
body, the Board, is only in the way—a sort of shelter to the smaller 
—the Executive Committee—a wall between it and the General 
Assembly. As to any counsel and advice which the Boards might 
give, we presume that the wisdom of the Assembly is abundantly 
acequate to prescribe any directions to its standing committees 
which they might require or be disposed to ask. 

2. The plea, that these institutions concentrate the energies and 
resources of the church—tha: they diffuse information in regard to 
the necessities of a dying world, and the efforts of the church 
to relieve them is to our minds exceedingly futile. If by the ener- 
gies of the church is meant its money, we think that this is very 
far from being a recommendation—but if its prayers and graces and 
zeal are intended, we cannot conceive how they are concentrated. 
We cannot understand how God’s people are made to take a liveli- 
er interest in His work when carried on by foreign hands, than when 
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conducted by institutions of his own appointment. The conve- 

nience of foreign transmissions is the only plausible pretext, and 

surely the Boards, as such, afford no sort of assistance in this mat- 

ter. The diffusion of information through the whole church, would 

poe certain and as expeditious through the one channel as the 
er. 

It has been said, and gravely said, that without some central or- 

ganization, our evangelists not knowing the efforts of the church, 
might, many of them, be found together in the same field. In the 
first place, such ignorance would disgrace an educated gentleman, 
much more a minister of the gospel; and in the second place, it 
assumes that these missionaries seek their fields of labour without 
consulting the special guidance of the Holy Ghost. It is his pro- 
vince to allot men to their different stations as well as to crown 
their efforts with the desired success ; and if at his call, a thousand 
evangelists should be found upon the same heathen shore, it would 
be only a token for good. 
_ Our- own impression is, that on the score of diffusing religious 
intelligence among all classes of our church members, a special 
Organization is not so efficient as the regular action of our church 
courts promises to be. If these benevolent operations were treat- 
ed by the Presbyteries as a part of their ordinary ecclesiastical 
business—if the communications of their ministers from abroad, 
were read and discussed as the documents sent from the churches 
at home usually are, and the necessities which they disclose of a 
dying world, made the subjects.of special consideration and earnest 
prayer, the effect upon the church at large, would be incalculably 
greater than under the existing arrangement in which these things 
pass in the solemn conclave of a chosen few, and are known no 
farther than the circulation of a meagre, monthly periodical can 
make them known. 

3. But the great plea which is urged for these institutions is, that 
without them in the present state of Christian feeling, nothing would 
be done. No one would put the shoulder to the wheel. If we 
understand the force of this plea—it recommends the Boards and 
a system of permanent agencies as an excellent substitute for vital 
godliness in the churches. Surely if our ministers and congrega- 
tions were what they should be, something would be done. They 
would count it all joy to engage in the work of the Lord according 
to his own appointment. [If the spirit of love and zeal does not 
exist among us, it is vain to offer unto the Lord any other oblation. 
He will not accept a substitute for the heart. He will pour con- 
tempt upon our most splendid enterprizes, and blast with the breath 
of his mouth our most imposing organizations. The church, the 
whole church—all the living members of the Redeemer’s mystical 
body, must be awake and active in his service—each in his own 
particular province ; and if our congregations are now asleep, our 
first step should be to peal the trumpet in their ears, to break their 
carnal slumbers, and to tell them, in the name of God, that the 
Master has need of them. Let us take anc propose no substitutes 
for vital piety and active godliness, Substitutes will only increase 
and perpetuate the evil. But let us lay the axe at the root of the 
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evil—begin reformation at the right point, and God will smile upon 
us and bless us. Let the provisions of our system be carried out 
and sustained in their true spirit, by every Session, every Presbytery, 
every Synod, and the General Assembly—let a healthful circulation 
be diffused through all the veins of the Presbyterian body—let the 
spirit of primitive Christianity pervade and animate the whole mass 
—then will the righteousness of Zion go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth—then she will lengthen 
her cords and strengthen her stakes and enlarge the borders of her 
tent—then she will feel herself fully equipped by her great com- 
mander, for all the battles of her glorious warfare, and in the joy 
and strength of her revival it will be matter of astonishment and 
shame that she ever went down into Egypt for help, or called in 
the carnal principles of the world to fit her for her contests with 
the powers of darkness. 

In conclusion, all that we ask is Presbyterianism—simple, pure, 
unadulterated Presbyterianism—the regular, uniform, healthful 
action of our noble system. We oppose no good work—but we 
cannot go out against the foe unless the Lord go with us, and we 
can have no reason to expect his assistance when we have trampled 
his institutions in the dust. When the law goes forth, it must go 
forth from Zion—and because we have told her towers, and mark- 
ed her bulwarks, and considered her palaces, and have been fully 
assured that she is the city of the Lord of hosts, the city of our 
God, we are resolved neither to rest nor to hold our peace till out 


of Zion shall go forth the law and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. 
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MOLINISM. 
No. IV. 


V. It is extremely probable that the system of the Jesuits was already 
formed at the time of the decree of 1558, already referred to. 


Ir appears that the system of theology more suitable to the times, 
‘this temporibus nostris accommodatior,”’ which was to be set forth 
in a summary or new treatise, was nothing more nor less than a 
commixture of Pelagianism with more recently invented subtleties. 
The idea was that to combat the Lutherans with success, they must 
adopt the principles of Pelagius. But some of their body had the 
Sagacity to see how odious and contrary to the Scriptures and to 
the opinions of the ancient church, the system of Pelagius was. 
Hence the inducement to invent the subtle and artificial system of 
Congruism and the Scientia Media. The advantage of this system 
consists in the facilities which it furnished of preserving Pelagian 
doctrines on the one hand, and of disavowing whenever it should 
be necessary, the more offensive parts of it. This was all that the 
Jesuits wanted, and Molina and his associates reduced it to form, 
—in fact, executed the purpose expressed in the decree of 1558. 
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The system of Congruism and Scientia Media was published by 
Molina in his Concord of Free Will and Grace, first published at 
Lisbon, in 1588. In the edition which he published of the same 
book at Anvers, in 1595, he declared (quest. xiv. art. 3, dispute 53, 
number 2,) that he had taught that system in public disputes for 
thirty years. Of course he knew it as early as 1565, which was 
only seven years after the decree. And he must have known it at 
that time, several years, or he could not have been able to teach 
it publicly in the schools. Again; Fonseca, a Jesuit, in his Met- 
aphysics, which he published in 1596, (quest. vi., sect. 8,) boasts 
that he had embraced that system thirty years before. This is 
enough to convince any one that the Jesuits knew this system at 
the date of the decree. The inventor, whoever he was, must have 
indoctrinated the others by degrees. The heads of the society 
took the system into favour, and every means was adopted to make 
it generally received in the society. From the time of this decree, 
the Jesuits have shown their attachment to this doctrine. But 
passing other proofs, the reader may be referred to the following : 
Aquaviva was elected general of the Jesuits in 1581. He held 
that place thirty-four years. He called together six Jesuits whom 
he affected to take from different kingdoms—Portugal, Spain, 
France, Austria, Germany and Italy. He gave them a commission 
to form a Directory of Studies. As soon as they furnished it, he 
published it in the society, and had it printed at Rome in 1586, 
under the title Ratio atque institutio studiorum per sex patres ad id, 
jussu R. P. Generalis, deputatos, conscripta. ‘This Directory con- 
tains two articles of the greatest importance, which represent to 
the life, the spirit of the society. Under the appearance of con- 
firming the constitution of the society which adopts the system of 
Thomas, this Directory permits a departure from it in its most im- 
portant doctrine: viz., that God moves and determines the will of 
man as he pleases. The Directory admits this to be the doctrine 
of Thomas, and yet allows it to be denied; that is, allows the sub- 
stitution of the doctrine of Pelagius for that of Thomas, on this 
head. The other article concerns gratuitous predestination. The 
Directory acknowledges that predestination is gratuitous—that 
such was the doctrine of Augustine and the fathers, but it adds by 
way of slur or disparagement, that the fathers ]aboured about twelve 
centuries, to establish this doctrine by the Holy Scriptures and 
decrees of the popes, but it does not say whether they succeeded 
or not. 

The language shows the embarrassment of the authors of the 
Directory, and what they say is evidently a homage forced from them, 
to a doctrine they disliked. They said, among other things, of the 
doctrine, (id ad pietatem parum pertinere dicet altquis,) that it con- 
tributed little to the advancement of piety, a proposition entirely 
false ; for if the doctrine be true, it follows that we must look to 
God for salvation ;—if it be false, we must confide in ourselves. 
The fact is, these men hated that fundamental truth of religion, 
that God chooses and predestinates gratuitously unto salvation 
whom he pleases, and while they lay down the doctrine, they throw 
out lures to doubt it. This conduct is characteristic of the Jesuits. 
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This Directory is a most authentic and important production of 
the society. It was printed twenty-eight years after the decree of 
1558. It reveals the newtheology. It attacks the most important 
doctrines of religion; for nothing can be more important than the 
question upon whom depends the determination of the wills of 
men—their conversion, their perseverance, their salvation. Con- 
sequently, it is of supreme importance for us to know to whom we 
must look in the matter of salvation—whether to ourselves or to 
God. The Jesuits took part with the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagi- 
ans against the Thomists whose doctrine upon the subjects of free 
grace and gratuitous predestination agreed very nearly with that of 
the reformers. They invented their system of subtleties in order to 
insure their success, and this system was soon spread through the 
length and breadth of that widely extended society. Their success 
from this early date in their history, forms in fact an epoch in the 
dogmatic history of the Roman Catholic church. Through their 
influence, the whole church became rapidly more and more corrupt 
in matter of doctrine, and coinciding as it does with the age of 
the Council of Trent, tends strongly to support the views of those 
Protestants who assign that age as the epoch of the entire apostacy 
of that church from the faith once delivered to the saints. 

It should be observed, however, that the Jesuits at that early 
period of their history, were under restraints, the force of which 
became weaker in proportion to their success, and which ceased 
upon the general prevalence of their doctrines. It has been observ- 
ed that the Directory paid an unwilling homage to the dectrine of 
predestination. ‘‘ Item definitum est Predestinationis nec rationem 
nec conditionem esse ex parte nostra,” It may well be doubted 
whether this concession would now be made by any learned mem- 
ber of that society. The reader may be referred to ‘‘ A Discussion 
of the Question, Is the Roman Catholic, &c., inimical to Civil or 
Religious Liberty,’”’ &c., between Messrs. Hughes and Breckin- 
ridge, pp. 286-7. The passage is too long to extract, but if the 
reader will take the trouble to refer to it, he will find the doctrine 
in effect, denied. The sentiments there expressed by Mr. Hughes 
(who is said to be of that society,) will serve as an example of 
theology adapted to the desires of the unregenerate heart in all 
times and countries. But to return. 

In 1558, the Jesuits dared not to attack the doctrine of predes- 
tination; they therefore undertook to destroy it by address and 
craft—and the foundations upon which their system was built, have 
been briefly indicated. Hence the sources from which flowed into 
the Roman Catholic church at large, poisoned waters, by which 
the already languishing and almost expiring life of the entire body, 
may be said to have been extinguished. 


VI. The bulls of Pius V., and Gregory XIII., against Baius. 


Michael Baius, (in French, Michael de Bai,) was a doctor of 
Louvain,—The Port Royalists describe him as a man of great 
simplicity of manners—of a timorous conscience, and of great 
knowledge. He was made a doctor in 1550, and in the year fol- 
lowing was nomilated to the place of Professor, by Charles V. 
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Afterwards he was made Dean of the chapter of St. Peter of Lou- 
vain. He also held the place of chancellor of the university and 
conservator of its privileges, and also of inquisitor general. He 
had been sent to the Council of Trent, by order of the king of 
Spain, and by choice of the university. He had studied the wri- 
tings of the fathers closely—particularly those of Augustine. He 
was greatly averse to the method of teaching adopted by the Scho- 
lastics of his day, and to the novelties which they had introduced 
into theology. The Scholastics in their turn, did not like his 
principles, nor the language of St. Augustine, the father whom 
Baius imitated. Many of the Roman Catholics of that day, in 
their disputes with the Calvinists had embraced the errors of Pela- 
gius. These were opposed to Baius. The Jesuits also disliked 
him. We have seen that their project of a new system of theology 
was well nigh, if not quite matured at the election of Lainez, in 
1558, and Molina, according to his own account, was already be- 
ginning to inculcate his system. Itis probable that the Jesuits 
contributed, not a little, to make Baius odious, and to raise the 
storm which broke upon him in 1567, when a bull was fulminated 
against him. He had other adversaries who while they held to the 
doctrines of Augustine on predestination and grace, were less ac- 
quaintd with that author’s views upon kindred doctrines—such as 
the depravity of human nature—the sinfulness of the acts of men 
while unrenewed by grace—the duty of man inall his acts to have a 
supreme regard to the glory of God. Baius maintained the views 
of Augustine on these doctrines, but the class of his opposers now 
referred to, were infected with notions concerning the state of pure 
nature—-a doctrine which had got into the schools before the time 
of the Jesuits. Finally, the Cordeliers, (that is, the Franciscan or 
Grey Friars,) were among the enemies of Baius. Their sentiments 
upon the virtues of the Pagans differed from those of Augustine. 
Horrentius one of the most famous of their number, who was con- 
fessor of the king of Spain, held it to be a doubtful question wheth- 
er the Pagan philosophers were not saved: so highly did he esteem 
their virtues. Baius had refuted with much zeal, a dogma of some 
of the Franciscans touching the right of an ecclesiastic—who had 
committed a mortal sin to say mass without going previously to 
confession, the particulars of which dispute need not be stated. 
The Franciscans were not all agreed upon the question, and some 
of them made use of the authority of Baius. This made the other 
party the enemies of Baius. 

But to proceed. Seventy-six propositions which were said to 
be taken from the writings of Baius were denounced to Pope Pius 
V. Some of these contained nothing more than the unvarnished 
doctrine of Augustine. For example, the sixteenth ‘‘Non est vera 
legis obedientia que fit sine charitate.”” That is not true obedience 
to the law which is rendered without love. Also the 38th proposi- 
tion. ‘‘ Omnis amor creature rationalis aut vitiosa cupiditas qua 
mundus diligitur que 4 Johanne prohibitur ; aut laudabilis illa char- 
itas qua, per spiritum sanctum in corde diffusa, Deus amatur.” 
The love of the rational creature is either that sinful desire, by which 
the world is loved, and which John forbids; or it is that praise- 
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worthy love by which God is loved, and which is shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit. Some of the propositions mere obvious- 
ly erroneous, and neither Baius nor any one else maintained them ; 
others were captious, and might be understood in a good orina 
bad sense ; some were contradictory. The pope, however, was 
urged to condemn them all. The father Perretti, general of the 
Franciscans, and afterward pope, under the name of Sixtus V., 
was very active in the matter. Finally a bull was obtained, con- 
demning the propositions as being respectively heretical, erroneous, 
suspect, rash, &c., but without mentioning Baius. The words of 
the bull in this part of it, were, ‘‘ quas quidem sententias stricto 
corum nobis examine ponderatas quanquam non nulle aliquo pacto 
sustineri possent in rigore et proprio verborum sensu ab assertoribus 
intento, hereticas erroneas temerarias scandalosas et in pias aures 
offensionem immittentes respectivé ac quaecunque super ils verbo 
scriptoque emissa presentium auctoritate demnamus, circumscribi- 
mus et abolemus,”’ &c. &c. 

This word respectivé, (respectively,) imports that each of the 
qualifications mentioned, does not belong to all the propositions, 
but that we must refer to each proposition condemned, one or 
several of these qualifications, as they shall be found to suit it.— 
The pope, however, did not fix by this bull the qualifications which 
belonged to each proposition, nor did he determine the sense in 
which each was condemnable. He said, as the reader has observ- 
ed, that several of the propositions could be maintained. It is 
worthy of observation, that there was a great dispute on this point ; 
because the sense of the passage extracted may be changed by 
punctuation. By putting a comma after the word ponderatas, and 
then another after the word intento, the clause between the commas 
becomes parenthetical, and it would mean that some of the propo- 
sitions could be maintained in strictness and in their proper sense. 
If, however, a comma be placed after the word rigore, the bull would 
mean, that although the propositions could be maintained in strict- 
ness, yet the pope condemned them in their proper sense. The 
copies of the bull first published in Flanders, were pointed in the 
first method. But according to either method of punctuation, the 
bull admits that the propositions could be maintained in some sort. 
The copies of the bull sent from Rome afterwards, (and this is a 
specimen of the finesse of that court,) had neither commas nor 
points of any sort frombeginning to end. It is true that the sense 
of a solemn instrument, like a bull or a law, ought not to depend 
upon punctuation. It is very possible, in the Latin language, to 
make the sense of a writing clear without punctuation ; but asthe 
object of the actors in this affair was not to make things clear, the 
ambiguity was needful. In fact the object was to cast suspicion 
upon the doctrine of Baius, but they dared not to attack him di- 
rectly. No ground could be discovered which would support the 
precise and direct condemnation which was asked for. The ene- 
mies of Baius were forced, therefore, to be content with a vague 
decision ; which as things turned out, served effectually their pur- 
poses. 

Before we proceed farther, we invite the reader to pause a 
moment for one or two reflections. It is the boast, or rather the 
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pretension of the Romanists, that their church has not only per- 
severed in the true faith of the Gospel, but that it has preserved an 
unbroken unity in that faith from the beginning. This pretension 
will pass for truth only with those who are quite ignorant of their 
history. The fact is, they have had among themselves fierce and 
long continued contentions upon points of fundamental importance 
in matters of doctrine, morals and discipline. And although a 
a formal and an external communion may have been preserved, so 
as to prevent flagrant schism, yet, in truth, there have been sects 
in that church between whom there was less common ground for 
communion than there is between any two of the orthodox sects 
of Protestant Christians. This the sequel of our story will show. 
These differences we grant have measurably disappeared, by the 
ultimate prevalence of the principles of the successful party, but 
unfortunately the worse party has generally succeeded. This is 
proved: by the general corruption of that church. At the present 
day, we suppose the theology of the Jesuits is predominant in that 
church, and that is immeasurably worse than was that of the men 


of Port Royal.* 


But to resume. The Court of Rome was very zealous to secure 
the general reception of this bull. Cardinal Granville, archbishop 
of Malines was charged with the duty of carrying it into execution 
—of putting down the rebels. He had authority to apply to the 
secular arm, if necessary, and that too, without regard to any appeal. 
Morillon, his grand vicar, read it to the Faculty of Louvain in 1568, 


*The reader may be curious to know what can be said in confutation of the 
16th and 38th propositions imputed to Baius, as before mentioned. As the eluci- 
dation of this query may throw some light upon that new theology, which at the 
epoch of the reformation, was thought more suitable to the times, we will extract 
a passage or two from a Compendium of Roman Catholic Theology, published in 
1746. In confutation of the 16th proposition, (non est vera legis obedientia que 
fit sine charitate,) it is said ‘‘ that only the substance of the act included in the 
precept, is commonly commanded; for example, (take the precept, ‘‘ honor thy 
father, &c.,) but not the end and mode of its performance.’’ ‘To prove this, our 
author cites S. Thomas 1, 2, q. 100, art. 10. He then proceeds thus: ‘*‘ Love, 
therefore, is not necessary to fulfil all precepts, nor is every action a sin which is 
not donefrom love. Yet it must be confessed, that love is required in the person 
performing the act, in order that the fulfilling of the precept should be meritorious, 
according to 1 Cor. xv.: ‘‘ If I speak with the tongues,’’ &c. St. Thomas and 
Sanchez are then cited. The author concludes, ‘* Our Catholic assertion, there- 
fore, is, ‘ the precepts can be absolutely fulfilled without love.’ ’’ Upon the other 
(38th) proposition, the same author remarks: ‘“This is the reasoning of Jansenius, 
lib. 3, de statu nature lapse,cap.19. Every affection of the mind is employ- 
ed in the love of something; which cannot be any thing else except the Cre- 
ator or the creature. The former is good, and the latter blame-worthy; as 
the love of the world is forbidden by the apostle. Indeed it appears that all 
love, except that charity, (i. e. the charity shed abroad in the heart, by the Holy 
Spirit,) is blameworthy desire.’’ But, says our author, ‘* Thomas overturns 
this reason, (qu. 24, de veritate, art 4,) saying thata man can fulfil by his free 
will, that good which is proportionate to human nature. The foundation of 
the others is, that every action is sin which does not proceed from the motive of 
charity; but this doctrine was repeatedly condemned by Alexander VIII. Charity 
is indeed every where to be commended, but the obligation of it, is not to be ex- 
tended to all our actions. ‘The Catholic assertion is, that sin is not committed by 


giving alms, out of mere natural compassion for example, though it be granted it 
would not be profitable towards eternal life. 
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but he did not leave with them a copy of it. He gave thema copy 
only of the propositions condemned, under an injunction, however, 
not to communicate them to any’person. The (Cordeliers) Fran- 
ciscans in their general chapter, held at Nivelle in 1568, made 
their superiors solemnly abjure the seventy-six articlesin the name 
of the province; and the provincial of Flanders required the lay 
brethren, and even the nuns, to make the same abjuration, threat- 
ening those who should fall into the errors proscrined by the bull, 
with expulsion from the order, and with delivery to secular power 
to be punished with extreme severity. Morillon laboured to make 
Baius himself abjure the articles; Baius offered to produce similar 
propositions from St. Augustine ; ‘ But,’’ said Morillon in his letter 
to Cardinal Granville, ‘‘ I cut him short, saying it was not for me 
to judge of them, nor to hear them, nor would I hear them.” The 
grand vicar, it seems had principles upon the duty of submission 
to the pope, which dispensed him from the obligation to inquire 
after and remove the difficulties of others. In another part of the 
same letter, speaking of the pope, he said, ‘* All good Christians 
were bound to obey his judgment even although he be in error,”— 
a pernicious maxim, and the opposite of the sentiment of Paul— 
(in Gal. i. 8). Baius thought that he might obtain the explanation 
from the pope, which Morillon refused, and addressed to him, for 
that purpose, a respectful apology. The only reply which he re- 
ceived, was a command to submit without any tergiversation, and 
he was deemed to have incurred censure, because his apology was 
considered a sort of appeal, and all appeals were strictiy forbidden 
by the bull itself. Baius was alarmed and he yielded to the demand. 
He abjured without knowing what he abjured, and Morillon gave 
him absolution. 

Gregory XIII. having succeded Pius V., gave another bull on the 
same subject at the solicitation of the Jesuit Tolet, afterwards a 
cardinal, and at that time the preacher of the pope. The bull of 
Gregory XIII., contains that of Pius V., with a preamble. Tolet 
carried it to Louvain in 1580; read it to the Faculty and engaged 
them to accept it. He required a particular acceptance of it by 
Baius, with which Baius complied. As a reward for this submis- 
sion, he gave the faculty and Baius each a copy of the bull, which 
he (Tolet) gave them to understand was a great favor. The con- 
duct of the court of Rome, in this matter, was very extraordinary. 
It is not necessary to enter into any detailed reflections upon it, but 
obviously the whole drift of the papal policy was to give currency 
and effect to the dogma of the pope’s infallibility, a pretension 
too absurd to deserve a remark ; the pretension was particularly 
absurd in respect to the bull in question. The word respectivé, 
respectively, already remarked upon, confounded the true with the 
false, and made the whole bull uncertain, without the prossibility 
of clearing it up, and the restriction ‘although in rigor some of 
them (i. e. of the propositions condemned) may be sustained,”’ adds 
a further degree of uncertainty to the bull. Baius complained, but 
could not obtain a hearing. He asked to be instructed upon that 
which he was required to abjure; he was offered absolution, and 
finally was absolved. 
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These bulls against Baius cannot with any reason be regarded 
as rules of faith even by Romanists, because no Romanist can de- 
termine by these bulls what he ought to believe or disbelieve—yet 
many of them have so treated them. There is not one of the propo- 
sitions which he is absolutely obliged by the bull to regard as false, 
for the reasons already mentioned ; ; a Jesuit named Vasques, even 
declared that Pius V. did not so much intend to condemn errors as 
to take away occasion for the scandal and pain caused by the sever- 
ity with which Baius censured opinions opposed to his own; that 
is to say, the pope’s object was chiefly to remove an obstacle to 
the establishment of the new theology which the Jesuits had so 
much at heart, and which was deemed important to oppose the 
doctrines of the reformers. If such were the object, the reader will 
not be surprized to learn that it was regarded by the Protestants 
as condemning the doctrines of grace. It should be added, that 
Pius V. was occupied during the whole of his pontificate with the 
design of a war against the Turks, and with forming leagues be- 
tween the kings of Europe for that purpose. It is not probable, 
therefore, that he gave much reflection to matters contained in 
this bull; in fact it was not published during his life-time. But to 
conclude this topic, whatever was the nature of the bull, or the care 
bestowed upon its contents, it created a long and bitter strife in the 
Roman Catholic church; it led also to cruel persecutions, and 
the design of the Jesuits, which had just before began to be devel- 
oped, was consummated by a bull of Clement XI., called Uni- 
genitus fulminated in 1708, which undoubtedly condemns in une- 
quivocal terms, the essential doctrines of grace.* 





THE RIGHT OF RULING ELDERS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH TO 
LAY ON HANDS, IN ALL PRESBYTERIAL ORDINATIONS, 


fc? We cut the following article from the Presbyterian newspaper, in 
whieh it first appeared, some weeks ago. ‘The subject to which it relates, is one 
of very great importance, and one unhappily, in regard to which there is a diver- 
sity of opinion and practice in the Presbyterian church. This Magazine will, 
whenever it becomes necessary, steadfastly maintain the principles stated in the 


following paper. {a 


Mr. Editor—I observe in the Presbyterian, 2d inst., an article 
signed “ ”’? and headed ‘Ordination of Elders,” in reply to which 
I desire to oils a few suggestions; the more especially, as the 
article has received your own decided recommendation, and is writ- 
ten, I judge, by one for whom the whole church entertains great 
reverence. 

1. You and he both call the practice of allowing Ruling Elders 
to take direct part in ordaining, an innovation, a novelty, &c., &c. 





*The reader who desires to see this topre handled more fully, is referred to the 
fourth column of the Heraples, a work published in France, at first, in one vol., 


4to., but was ultimately enlarged to 7 vols., dto. 
22 
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In this respect you are both inerror. The writer of these lines, as 
a Ruling Elder, over and over laid hands on the heads, both of 
Preaching and Ruling Elders, in their ordination ; and as a Preach- 
ing Elder, he has known the same to be done in divers of our church 
courts, for the last eight years. So far as | know, it is the general 
practice of our church sessions, that the Ruling Elders unite with 
the Preaching Elder, in ordaining new Ruling Elders : >; and I have 
had much opportunity to learn this fact. In ordaining Preaching 
Elders, there has no doubt been a diversity of practice. But, re- 
member, the church Session is a Presbytery; the Ruling Elder sits 
in itas a Presbyter; he is ordained a Presbyter; and his acts, so 
far as official, are the acts of a Presbyter. From hence it follows, 
apparently, that if ordination is a presbyterial act, and this Pres- 
byter has a right to sit in Presbytery, he must be authorized to par- 
take in the act. 

If. That ordination is to be by the Presbytery, and not by a single 
Bishop, nor even any number of Bishops not met presbyterially ; is 
a fundamental principle of our Confession, and of the Bible, as we 
suppose. And if the Apostles did personally and separately ordain, 
it was by virtue of their extraordinary office. Now from hence it 
seems inevitably to follow, either that the Ruling Elder, if a Pres- 
byter at all, must be ordained by a Presbytery of some sort; or 
else that presbyterial ordination is unscriptural ; and a simple min- 
ister, without the aid of the session, may ordain; which 1s episco- 
pacy, in toto. Unless, indeed, you deny that a Ruling Elder is a 
Presbyter at all: which to deny, is to deny both the Scriptures and 
our standards, and of course to cast him forth out of Presbytery ; 
for none but Presbyters have any business there. But if he isa 
Presbyter, and was not ordained by an apostle, then he must have 
been presbyterially ordained ; and in that case, Ruling Elders are 
obliged to take part in ordaining Presbyters; and a church session 
is, as I have said, nothing but a smaller Presbytery. 

Ill. Now, having the Ruling Elder lawfully in Presbytery, as a 
Presbyter, he may, and must do all that any Presbyter can do; 
unless there be some express reserve, exception, or denial in the 
Bible, or in our Confession ; or some plain and necessary disqual- 
ification, flowing by good consequence out of the nature of the 
case, or out of some positive law. But as to positive enactment 
against him, there is not only none, but both the Bible and our 
standards, say the Presbytery shall ordain—not the Preaching EI- 
ders in Presbytery ; and these standards had beforéhand defined a 
Presbytery so as to embrace in it, as elemental parts, the Ruling 
Elders ; so that positive law includes, instead of excluding them. 
But again, as to any inherent or consequential reason, against their 
partaking, it seems to me the whole case is with, ond net against 
them. For although they are ordained merely to rule, and the 
Preaching Elders both to preach and rule ; yet I boldly assert that 
whoever proves by the Scripture, any offic ial superiority of a Preach- 
er or Bishop, to a Presbyter or Elder, as your correspondent asserts 
there is, (for he says, ‘‘it is an inferior office ;”) that man has sub- 
verted Presbytery! If the office of Elder i inferior to any, then 
Presbytery is gone: for Elder is Presbyter; and if Bishop, or 
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Minister, or any thing else, be above Presbyter—good night to 
Presbytery. 

IV. Your correspondent suggests several isolated considerations. 
The Ruling Elders, he says, might be elected to preside in Presby- 
tery; but for a good practice to the contrary. Not so; they are 
abridged of this right by our system, which requires the Moderator 
to preach on certain occasions, which they may not do. Here is a 
departure, by positive law, from general equality; but it is more 
than compensated by other things, such as representation from va- 
cant churches, &c. Again, he argues that because they cannot 
preach, neither can they ordain one who is to preach. But this 
may be variously replied to: as 1, the Minister is ordained to rule 
as well as preach, and therefore a Ruling Elder may well assist: 
but 2, the argument is entirely fallacious. A Governor appoints a 
Judge, a Senate confirms him, and a Notary Public swears him in: 
yet of all these, not one is a Judge, or can judge any body: and 
so of a million of cases. The fallacy lies in supposing that the 
Ruling Elders in ordination, act privately—they act as elemental 
parts of Presbytery. 

V. But what needs any difficulty? The Ruling Elders may hin-, 
der an ordination, or force an ordination, contrary to all the Preach- 
ing Elders; and yet, merely to take part in an act purely formal, 
is thought dangerous! Nay, the fact is, whether they actually put 
on their hands or not, the putting on of the Moderator’s hand is 
their act: for it is the act of the Presbytery, and they constitute part 
of the body! 

VI. But still farther. Whatis ordination? What is putting on of 
hands? It is the mere public, formal, and official designation of a 
person to an office, and the assumption of it by him. It is, so to 
speak, only swearing in the officer. All the examinations are past ; 
and the Ruling Elders partook, if they pleased, and voted on them. 
All the election is gone through by the people and by the Pres- 
bytery; the Ruling Elders, taking their part in all. But,lo! when 
they come to make a public admission that they have in fact done all 
this, they are to be stopped; and that for reasons that reach even 
to the rank of their office, and their official standing! This is most 
singular. Every thing may be done that is real and potential ; but 
that which is formal and official, may not be done! 

This subject is one of great moment, certainly ; for not only is 
the true nature of our own system involved in it, but also the truth 
of the principles on which alone our system can be sustained against 
Prelacy on one side, and Independency on the other. For the 
moment you admit that your Ruling Elders are not Presbyters, that 
moment the Independent has the mastery in argument and truth: 
and the moment you admit, that although he is a Presbyter, yet 
Minister, Bishop, or any one else, is officially above him, the Pre- 
latist from that moment is your master in the controversy. 


Ko. & 











{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


INCESTUOUS MARRIAGES.—OPINIONS OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


Mr. Epiror:—In your January number, you have strongly ex- 
pressed your opinion on this subject, in opposition to the editor of 
the Lurneran Osserver. For that estimable clergyman I enter- 
tain a high respect; and, in common with many others, sympathize 
with him in his conflict with the Infidel Rationalism, by which he 
is assailed. But let him not strike his friends, in the intervals of 
his contest with foes. Hereveres the name of Lutuer, and rebukes 
those of his—pretended brethren who go aside from the great re- 
former’s doctrine. Let us see how he will relish the ‘‘ Hypern— 
OrtHopoxy”’ of the sixteenth century, in his own church. 


1. Translation of a Letter from Martin Luther to George Schud, of 
date, Feb. 16, 1542.* 


‘* Inasmuch as you seek counsel in a case of marriage, touching a 
brother who has married his deceased brother’s wife, do you flee 
these abominations of the devil, and burden not yourself with other 
men’s sins. There is no question whether they are to be separated ; 
but they are to be regarded as alien from Christ, if they do not 
immediately separate themselves, and part into foreign lands, on 
account of the magnitude of the scandal; the one in one direction, 
and the other in another. There are sins enough, elsewhere, with 
which we are pressed, without having to bear these portents. If 
your Silesians go on thus to offend God, it will be safer to abandon 
them. Farewell in the Lord, and pray for me.” 


2. Extract of a Letter from Luther to Hesse, of date, Dec. 10, 1543.4 


“ Wie? Seyn in euerm Lande nicht Frauen noch Jungfrauen 
gnug, dass man so nahe muss freyen im andern und schier noch 
naherm Grad, als die Schwestertocher oder zwo Schwestern nach 
einander?” 


3. Translation, in part, of a Letter from Luther to Amsdorf, of date, 
July 21, 1544.1 


‘Grace and peace! Reverend father in Christ, it is my opinion 
that the marriage of the pastor, who has married the stepmother 
of his deceased wife, is incest ; unless she was in such a way step- 
mother, as that the father of the deceased was the stepfather, and 
not the proper father ; [nisi sic esset noverca, quod defuncte pater 
etiam fuisset vitricus, non naturalis pater;] and therefore there 
must either be a separation, or an expulsion from your diocese, 
because a pastor of the church, so often admonished, has dared 
such a thing.” 

When the editor of the Observer has inserted these documents, 
with his exposition of them, I will adduce testimony still more full. 





Leviticus. 
“Luther’s Briefe, von de Wette. v. p. 436, Ep. 2048. 

tIb. p. 606. Ep. 2181. 

tIb. p.675. Ep. 2225. 




















FOREIGN LABOURS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVERSY, 
No. VIII. 


Glasgow Discussion ;—Fifth Night—Mr. Thompson’s charges 
~ against the Churches of America. 


FRIDAY, JUNE I7th, 1836. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said, the order of the exercises of this eve- 
ning had, without the fault of any one, placed him in a position 
which was not the most natural. Considering that it was his duty 
to support the negative of the proposition for this evening’s discus- 
sion, it would have been most natural had the affirmative been first 
brought out. He said, this arrangement was not the fault of any 
one, because it was not known that the point would fall to be dis- 
cussed on this particular evening ; and had it fallen on last night 
or to-morrow night, the order would have been as it ought to be. 
His position was, however, made somewhat easier by the fact, that 
nothing which Mr. Thompson could say this evening in an hour 
or two, could alter the assertions which he had already repeatedly 
made and published in Britain. Since the notice of this discussion 
had been published, he had, through the providence of God, been 
put in possession of six or seven papers and pamphlets, containing 
the substance of what had been said by Mr. Thompson throughout 
the country, and reiterated by associated bodies of his friends, 
under his eye. After reading these carefully, he found himself 
pretty fully possessed of that individual’s charges and testimony 
against the Ministers, private Christians, and Churches of America ; 
he would therefore take them as he found them in those publica- 
tions, while Mr. Thompson’s presence would enable him to explain, 
correct, or deny, any thing that might be erroneously stated. 

The first thing he should attempt to do, was to impeach the com- 
petency of Mr. Thompson as a' witness in this or any similar case. 
Mr. ‘Thompson had shown that he was utterly incompetent wisely 
to gather, and faithfully to report, testimony on any subject involv- 
ing great and complicated principles. He did not wish to say any 
thing personally offensive to Mr. Thompson; but he must be plain, 
and he would first produce proof of what he said, which was, as it 
regarded this whole nation, perfectly ad hominem. He would show 
the audience what Mr. Thompson had said of them ; and then they 
could better judge what was his competency to be a witness against 
America. At a meeting in the Hopeton Rooms at Edinburgh, 
since his return from the United States, Mr. Thompson said :— 


<¢ We were really under a worse bondage than the Slaves of the United States. 
We kissed our chains, and hugged our fetiers. We were governed by our drunk- 
en appetite.”’ 

‘*'The lecturer, in the concluding portion of his address, depicted in a tone of 
high moral feeling, the degraded conditien of Great Britain as a nation, in conse- 
quence of her extreme drunkenness. He showed that habits of intemperance, or 
feelings and prejudices generated by intemperance, pervaded every class, from the 
highest to the lowest, the richest to the poorest. Statesmen bowed upon the altar 
of expediency; and, above all, the sanctuary was notclean. As a Christian nation, 
we were paralyzed in our efforts to evangelize the world—partly by the millions 
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upon millions actually expended upon ardent spirits—partly by the selfish and de- 
moralizing feelings which this sensual indulgence in particular was known to pro- 
duce. How could we, as a nation, vpbraid America wit! her system of Slavery, 
when we-ourselves were all but glorying in a voluntary Slavery of a thousand 
times more defiling and abominable description ? ° ° “ In our own 


country, it might be said, that there was, as it were, a conspiracy against the 
bodies and souls of her people.”’ 


Now, in any Court of Justice, he would take his stand upon the 
fact, that the man who made that speech must be a monomaniac ; 
and he believed no competent tribunal, after hearing it, would re- 
ceive his testimony as to the character or conduct of any nation 
on the face of the earth. Or, if there lingered a doubt on the sub- 
ject, he should show from the burden of his charges against Amer- 
ica, that he spoke in the same general spirit, and nearly in the 
very same terms of her. as of Britain, although the fault found with 
each country was totally different. He spoke of each as the very 
worst nation on the earth, because of the special crime charged. 
Any man who could allow himself to say, that the two most enlight- 
ened nations on earth, were in substance the two most degraded 
nations on earth; who could permit himself to bring such railing 
accusations, successively against two great people, on account of the 
sins of a small portion of each—which he had looked at till he could 
see nothing else, and with the perseverance of a gold leaf beater, 
exercised his ingenuity in stretching out to the utmost limits, over 
each community; a man who not only ‘can see little to love any 
where, that does not derive its complexion from himself,—and who, 
the moment he finds a blot on his brethren, or his country, instead 
of walking backwards, and hiding it with the filial piety of the elder 
sons of Noah, mocks over it with the rude and unfeeling bitterness 
of Canaan—such a man is worthily impeached, as incompetent to 
testify. Nay, I put the issue where Mr. Thompson has putit. If 
this nation be such as he has described it to be, 1 demand with 
unanswerable emphasis, how can it dare to call us or any other 
people to account, on any subject whatever? If, on the other 
hand, what he has said of this nation be false, I equally demand, 
how can he be credited in what he says of us or of any other nation 
under the sun? 

After this caveat against all that such a witness could say, he 
would, in the First place observe, that all the accusations brought by 
Mr. Thompson against America, were imbued with such bitterness 
and intemperance, as ought to awaken suspicion in the minds of 
all who hear them. There was manifest not only a violent national 
antipathy against that whole country, but also a strong prejudice 
in favour of the one side, and against the other, in the local parties 
there ; which, before any impartial tribunal, ought greatly to weaken 
any credit that might otherwise be attached to his-testimony. Be- 
sides an open hostility to the nation as such, and a most enven- 
omed hatred to certain men, parties, and principles in America ; 
the witness has exhibited such a feeling of wounded vanity, from 
his want of success in America; such a glorifying of his friends, 
and that just in proportion to their subserviency to him; and such 
a contemptuous and unmerited depreciation of his opponents; as 
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should put every man who reads or hears his proofs, at once on his 
guard. As to the opinions and conclusions of such a person, even 
from admitted facts, they are of course worthless; and his infer- 
ences from hearsay and idle reports, worse than trash. But what 
I mean to say is, that such a witness, considered strictly as testify- 
ing to what he asserts of his own knowledge, is to be heard by a 
just man, with very great caution. For my own part, at the risk of 
being called again a pettifogger, by this informer, I am bound to 
say, that his conduct impeaches his credibility, fully as much as it 
has before been shown to affect his competency ; and, while I have 
peculiar knowledge of the facts, sufficient to assert that his main 
accusations are false, I fully believe that the case he had himself 
made, did of itself justify ail good men to draw the same conclu- 
sion, merely from general principles. I will venture to go a step 
farther, and express the opinion, that they who are acquainted with 
Mr. Thompson, as he exhibits himself in the public eye, and who 
have knowledge of the past success, which really did, or which he 
allows himself to believe did, attend his efforts in West India 
Emancipation ; (a success, however, which I do not comprehend, 
as the case was settled against him and his party, on the two chief 
points on which they staked themselves, namely, Immediate Aboli- 
tion and no Compensation ;) they who call to mind the preparation 
and pretension with which he set out for America, the gigantic 
work he had carved for himself there, the signal defeat he met 
with, and the terror in which he fled the country; may find enough 
to justify the fear, that the fate of George Thompson has fully as 
large a share in his recollections of America, as the fate of the 
poor slave. 

In the Second place, | charge upon Mr. Thompson, that those 
parts of his statements which might possibly be in part true, are so 
put as to create false impressions, and have nearly the same effect 
on the minds of those who read or hear them, as lf they were wholly 
false. This results from the constant manner of so stating what 
might possibly be true, that it is not only calculated to produce a 
false impression, and make the casual reader believe in a result 
different from what would be presented, if Mr. Thompson were on 
oath, and forced to tell the whole truth; but the uniformity and 
dexterity with which this is done, leaves us astonished how it could 
be accidental. He (Mr. B.) assumed that all of them had read, or 
would read Mr. Thompson’s charges. After doing so, they would 
the better apprehend what was now meant; but, in the meantime, 
he would illustrate it by a case or two. Thus, when Mr. T. spoke 
of the ministers in the United States being slave-holders, he did it 
in such a way as to lead the reader to believe, that this was a gen- 
eral thing; that the most of them, if not the whole of them, were 
slave-owners. He did not tell them, that none of the ministers in 
twelve whole states were, or could easily be, slave-holders, seeing 
they were not inhabitants of a-sslave state ; he did not tell them, 
that the cases of ministers Owning slaves were rare even in some 
of the slave states; and a fair sample of the majority in not a sin- 
gle state of the Union. He left the charge indefinite, and did not 
condescend to tell, whether the number of ministers so accused, 
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was one-half, or one-third or one-fourth, or one-hundredth part of 
the whole number in the United States. He left it wholly indefi- 
nite, on the broad charge, that American ministers were slave-hold- 
ing ministers; knowing—perhaps intending—that the impression 
taken up should be, of the aggregate mass of American ministers ; 
when he knew all the while, that the overwhelming mass of Amer- 
ican manisters had never owned a slave; and that those who had, 
were exceptions from the general rule, rather than samples of the 
whole. It may well be asked, how much less sinful it was to rob 
men of their good name, than of their freedom? Not content 
with even this injustice, Mr. Thomson had gone so far as to charge 
the ministers of America with dealing in slaves :—slave-driving 
ministers and slave-dealing ministers, were amongst his common 
accusations. Now, he (Mr. B.) would lay a strong constraint upon 
himself, and reply to these statements, as if they were not at once 
atrocious and insupportable. The terms used by Mr. Thompson, 
were universally understood in the United States to mean, the car- 
rying on of a regular traffic in slaves, as a business. The meaning 
was the same here, and every one who had heard or read one of 
his printed speeches, was, ex vi termini, obliged to understand this 
charge like the preceding, as expressing his testimony as to the 
conduct of American ministers generally, if not universally. Now, 
I will admit, that there may be in America, one minister in a thous- 
and, or perhaps one in five hundred, who may at some period of 
his ministry, when he had no sufficient light on the subject, have 
bought or sold slaves a single time, or perhaps twice, or possibly 
thrice. But I solemnly declare, I never knew, nor heard of, nor 
do I believe there exists in ali America, one slave-dealing or sluve- 
driving minister, nor any evangelical sect, that would hold fellow- 
ship with such a minister. 

He would throw under the Third general head, charges of a dif- 
ferent kind from the preceding. Mr. Thompson, when generalities 
fail, takes up some extreme case, which might probably be founded 
on truth, and gives it as a specimen of the general practice; there- 
by creating, by false instances, as well as by indefinite accusations, 
an impression which he knows to be entirely foreign from the truth. 
If he (Mr. B.) were to tell in America, that on his way to this 
meeting to-night, he saw two blind men begging in the streets, 
with their arms locked to support their tottering steps, while the 
crowd passed them idly by; and if he gave this as a specimen of 
the manner in which the unfortunate poor were treated in Scotland ; 
he would not give a worse impression, nor make a more unfair 
statement of fact, than Mr. Thompson had done, nearly without 
exception, in his statements of America. Such a spirit and prac- 
tice as this pervaded the whole of Mr. Thompson’s speeches. He 
would select a few instances to enforce his meaning. There was 
a single Presbyterian church at Nashville, Tennessee. Now, he 
(Mr. B.) happened in the providence of God, to be somewhat ac- 
quainted with the past history of that church; and was happy te 
call its present benevolent minister his friend. He could conse- 
quently speak of it from his own knowledge. Mr. Thompson said 
that a young man went to Nashville, who, either through his own 
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imprudence or the violence of the disjointed times, was arrested, 
tried by a popular committee, found guilty of spreading seditious 
papers, and sentenced to be whipped; that he had received twenty 
lashes, and was then discharged. This he believed to be substan- 
tially true, as he well remembered hearing of the occurrence ; and 
taking the young man’s account of it as true, he had been greatly 
shocked at it, and had now no idea of defending it. But in Mr. 
Thompson’s statement of the case, there was a minute misrepre- 
sentation, which showed singular indifference to facts. Mr. T. 
said the young man went to Tennessee to sell cottage Bibles, in 
which business he succeeded well, for the reason, adds the narra- 
tor, that Bibles were scarce in the South; although he could not 
fail to know, that before the period in question, every family in all 
those States that would receive a Bible, had been furnished with 
one by the various Bible Societies. This, however, was not the 
main reason for a reference to this case ; but was mentioned inci- 
dentally to show the nature of the feelings and accusations indulg- 
ed in by this gentleman. His account went on to say, sometimes 
that there were seven, sometimes eleven elders of this Presbyterian 
church. It was not intended to lay any stress on this discrepancy, 
as the fault might be the reporter’s. But seven, or eleven, it was 
again and again charged, that all of them, every one, was present, 
trying and consenting to the punishment of the unhappy young 
man; ‘‘ plowing up his back,” and mingling, perhaps, in the mob 
which cursed him, even for his prayers. To make the case inex- 
pressibly horrible, it is added, that these seven or eleven elders had, 
as to part of them, distributed the sacramental elements to the 
Abolitionist the very sabbath before the day on which all of them 
participated in this outrage. Now I assert, that if this story 
were literally true, no man knows better than Mr. Thompson, that 
no falsehood could be more glaring than to say or insinuate, that the 
case would be a fair average specimen of what the leading men in 
the American churches generally might be expected to do, in the 
like circumstances. Yet for this purpose he has repeatedly used 
it! No man could know better than he, that if the case were true 
in all its parts, it would every where be accounted a violent and 
unprecedented thing, which could happen at all, only in most ex- 
traordinary circumstances. Yet he has so stated it, over and over, 
as to force the impression that it is a fair sample of American 
Christianity. But, said Mr. B., I call in question all parts of the 
story that implicate any Christian. Ido not believe the statements. 
Let me have proof. I do not believe there were either seven or 
eleven elders in the church in question. Record their names. If 
there were so many, it is next to impossible that every one of them 
was on the comparatively small committee that tried the Abolition- 
ist. Produce the proofs, and I believe it will turn out, that if either 
of them was present, it was to mitigate popular violence; and 
that his influence perhaps saved the life of him he is traduced for 
having oppressed. He did not mean to stake his assertion against 
proof; but form his experience, and his general knowledge of the 
parties, he had no hesitation in giving it as his opinion, that the 
facts, when known, would not justify the assertions of Mr. Thomp- 
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son, even as to the particular case; and believing this, I again 
challenge the production of his authority. But, if it be true in all 
its parts, I repeat, it is every thing but truth to say, that it affords 
a just specimen of the Elders of the Presbyterian Churches of 
America. . 

Another case, resembling the preceding in its principle, is found 
in what Mr. Thompson has said of the Baptists of the southern 
states. There are, says he, above 157,000 members in upwards of 
3,000 Baptist churches in those states ‘‘ almost all, both ministers 
and members, being slave-holders.’”’ Allowing this statement to 
be true, and that each slave-holder has ten slaves on an average, 
which would probably be too small for the truth, there would be an 
amount of slaves equal to 1,570,000 owned by the Baptists of the 
southern states. If this be true, and the census of 1830 true also, 
there were only left about 500,000 to divide among all the other 
churches ; leaving for the remainder of the people noneat all! So 
that after all, though churches be bad, the nation is clean enough. 
Let us now make some allowance for this gentleman’s extravagance, 
especially as he did not think he was speaking under correction, 
and divide his 157,000 Baptists into 52,000 families, of three pro- 
fessors of religion in each. This is more than the average for each 
family, especially in a church admitting only adults; and the true 
number of families, for that number of professors, would be nearer 
a hundred than fifty thousand. Twenty slaves to the family is 
below the average of the slave-owning families of the South—so 
that at the lowest rate, the Baptists in a few states, according to 
this person, own 1,040,000 slaves at the least; or about half the 
number that our last census gives to the whole Union. The extra- 
ordinary folly of such statements would appear more clearly to the 
audience when they understood, that perhaps as large a proportion 
of all the blacks as of all the whites in America, are professors of 
religion ;—that above half of all slaves who profess religion, are 
Baptists ; and that therefore, if there are 157,000 Baptists in the 
southern states, instead of being ‘‘almost all Slave-holders,”’ at 
least a third of them are themselves slaves. 

He gave these instances to show that Mr. Thompson had taken 
extreme cases, containing some show of truth, as specimens of the 
whole of America; and had thereby produced totally false impres- 
sions. What truth there was in them, was 80 terrifically exagger- 
ated, that no dependence whatever could be placed upon his testi- 
mony. And this would be still more manifest after examing the 
charge brought by Mr. Thompson, that the very churches in Amer- 
ica own slaves; and several of his speeches contain a pretty little 
dialogue with some slaves in the fields, the whole interest of which 
turns on their calling themselves ‘‘ the Church’s Slaves.’’ ‘This 
was spoken of, as if it were in accordance with the ordinary course 
of things in the United States. Indeed, Mr. Thompson had not 
only spoken with his usual violence and generality of the ‘ Slave- 
holding churches of America,” and declared his conviction that 
‘all the guilt of the system” should be laid ‘‘on the Church of 
America ;’’ but at the very latest joint exhibition of himself and his 
friend, Moses Roper, in London, it was stated by the latter, in one 
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of his usual interludes to Mr. Thompson, perhaps in his presence, 
certainly uncontradicted, that slave-holding was universally prac- 
tised by ‘“‘all Christian Societies” in America—the Society of Friends 
only excepted. It may excite a blush in America, to know that 
the poor negro’s silly falsehood was received with cheers by the 
London audience. What, then, should the similar declarations of 
Mr. Thompson, made deliberately, and repeated with infinite pre- 
tence of candor and affection—what feelings can they excite? 
And how will that insulted people regard the easy credulity, which 
has led the Christians of Britain to believe and reiterate charges, in 
which it is not easy to tell whether there is less truth or more ma- 
lignity? Forhow stand the facts? What church owns slaves? 
What Christian corporation is a proprietor of men? Out of our 
ten thousand churches, perhaps half are involved in this sin? Per- 
haps a tenth part? Surely one Prsebytery at least? No! this 
mountain of fiction has but a grain of truth to support its vast and 
hateful proportions. If there be above five congregations in all 
America that own slaves, I never heard of them. The actual 
number of whose existence I ever heard, is, I believe, precisely 
three! They are all Presbyterian congregations, and churches 
situated in the southern part of Virginia; and got into their pres- 
ent unhappy condition in the following manner:—Many years ago, 
during those times of ignorance at which God winked ; when such 
a manas John Newton could go ona slaving voyage to Africa, 
and write back that he never had enjoyed sweeter communion with 
God than on that voyage; during such a period as that, a few well- 
meaning individuals had bequeathed a small number of slaves for 
the support of the gospel in three or four churches. These unfor- 
tunate legacies had increased and multiplied themselves to a great, 
and, under present circumstances, most inconvenient degree. A 
fact which puts the clearest contradiction on that assertion of this 
‘** accuser of the brethren,”—representing their condition as being 
one of unusual privation and suffering. Of late years these cases 
had attracted attention, and given great uneasiness to some of the 
persons connected with these churches. I have had, on this plat- 
form, kindly furnished me, like most of the other documents I have, 
since this debate was publicly known, a volume of letters written 
to one of these churches, on the whole case, by the Rev. Mr. 
Paxton, at that time its pastor. That gentleman is now on this 
side of the Atlantic, and may perhaps explain what Mr. Thomp- 
son has so sedulously concealed; how he was a Colonizationist; 
how he manumitted, and sent his own servants to Liberia ; how he 
laboured in this particular matter with his church, long before the 
existence of Abolitionism ; and how, finding the difficulties insu- 
perable, he had written this kind and modest volume, worth all the 
Abolition froth ever spued forth, and left the charge in which he 
found it so difficult to preserve at once an honest conscience and 
a healthful influence. It will not, however, be understood. that 
even these few churches are worthy of the indiscriminate abuse 
lavished on us all for their sake; nor that their present path of 
duty is either an easy or a plain one. Whether it is that there are 
express stipulations in the original instruments, conveying the 
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slaves in trust for certain purposes; or whether the general prin- 
ciple of law, which would transfer to the state or to the heirs of 
the first owner, the slaves with their increase, upon a failure of the 
intention of the donor, either by act of God, or of the parties them- 
selves, embarrasses the subject; it is very certain, that wiser and 
better men than either Mr. Thompson or myself, are convinced 
that these vilified churches have no power whatever to set their 
slaves free. If the churches were to give up the slaves, it could 
only have the effect, it is believed, to send them into everlasting 
bondage to the heirs of the original proprietors. They have there- 
fore considered it better for the slaves themselves, that they should 
remain as they were, in a state of nominal servitude, rather than 
be remitted into real slavery. Such is the real state of the few 
cases which have first been exhibited as the sin, if not the actual 
condition of the American churches; and then exaggerated into 
the utmost turpitude, by hiding every mitigating circumstance, 
adding some purely new, and distorting all things. Whether right 
or wrong, the same state of things exists amongst the Society of 
Friends in North Carolina, to a partial extent, and in another form. 
They did not consider themselves liable to just censure, although 
they held title in, and authority over slaves, as individuals, while 
they gave them their whole earnings, and had collected large sums 
from their brethren in England, which were applied to the benefit 
of these slaves. It is not now for the first time that charges have 
been made against the Church of God, that Judah is like all the 
heathen. But all who embark in such courses have met with the 
common fate of the revilers of God’s people, and they, with such 
as select to stand in their lot, may find in the word of life, a worse 
end apportioned for them, than even for those they denounce, in 
case every word they utter had been true. We bless God that no 
weapon formed against Zion shall prosper. 

There was one other instance which he had noted under this 
head, as requiring some comment, which could not bear omission, 
regarding the private members of the Christian churches in the 
United States, of whom a casual hearer or reader of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s speeches, would believe that far the greater part actually 
owned slaves; that very few, and they almost exclusively Aboli- 
tionists, considered slavery atall wrong; that with one accord they 
deprived the slaves of all religious privileges; and used them not 
only as a chattel, but as nothing else than a chattel. According 
to our census of 1830, there were about 11,000,000 of whites, 
2,000,000 of slaves, and 400,000 free blacks in America, making a 
total of nearly thirteen and a half millions. All the slaves were 
gathered into the twelve most southerly states; free blacks were not 
far from half in the free, and half in the slave states; and of the 
whites, near $8,000,000 were in the free, and more than 3,000,000 in 
the slave states. ‘I'he best information I possess on this subject, 
authorises me to say that about one person in nine, throughout the 
nation, black and white, is a member of a Christian church; the 
proportion being somewhat larger at the north, and comparatively 
smaller at the south. There are, therefore, above 1,200,000 white 
Christians in the United States, of whom aont @40 ADA five in she 
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twelve free states, and neither own slaves nor think slavery right; 
leaving rather over 300,000 for the twelve slave states. Now, if 
these white Christians, in the slave states own all the slaves, and 
the other 8-9ths of the whites own none at all, there will be 
only about six slaves to each Christian there, a number far below 
the average of the slave-holders—and all the north and all the south 
except Christians—free of charge and guilt, in the specific thing. 
But if we divide these Christians into families, and suppose there 
may be as many as one in three or four of them who is the head 
of a family, say 100,000 of them, and that they own all the Slaves, 
in that case there would be an average of twenty slaves to every 
white head of a Christian family in the slave states; but here again 
all the slaves would be absorbed—all the north innocent, above 
two-thirds of the Christians at the south proved to be not slave- 
holders at all—and all the followers of the devil wholly innocent 
of that crime! These calculations demonstrate, that the accusa- 
tions are as groundless and absurd as any of the preceding. And 
while it is painfully true that in all slave-holding states, far too 
many Christians do still own slaves; it is equally true, that they 
bear a small proportion to those who own none, even in those 
states. If we suppose the Christians in America to be about on 
an equal footing as to wealth with other people—and to have no 
more conscience about slavery, than those around them in the 
slave states—and that twenty slaves may be taken as the average, 
to each master—and a ninth of the people pious as stated before ; 
it follows, that only about 11,000 professors of religion can be 
slave-holders; or less than one in every hundred of the whole 
number in the nation. Yet every one but the first of the above 
suppositions is against the churches; and yet upon this basisrests 
the charges of a candid, affectionate Christian brother, against 
them all! 

The only remaining illustration of Mr. Thompson’s proneness 
to represent a little truth, in such a way as to have all the effects 
of an immense misrepresentation, regards his own posture, doings, 
and sufferings in America. ‘‘ Fourteen months of toil, of peril, 
and persecution, almost unparalleled,”—‘ there were paid myrmi- 
dons seeking my blood,’’—‘“ there were thousands waiting to re- 
joice over my destruction”—‘ when any individual tells George 
Thompson, who has put his life into his hands, and gone where 
slavery is rife; when I, George ‘Thompson, am told I am to be 
spared,” &c. Similar statements—ad infinttum—fill up all his 
speeches, and are noticed now, not for the purpose of commenting 
on, or even contradicting them ; but of affording my countrymen 
who may chance to see the report of this discussion—specimens 
as our certificates often run “of the honesty, probity, and good 
demeanor”—of the individual. 

He would pass next to a Fourth general objection against Mr. 
Thompson’s testimony, as regards America; which was, that much 
of it was in the strictest sense, positively untrue. For instance, 
Mr. Thompson had twice put a runaway slave forward upon the 
platform at London, or at least connived at the doing of it—who 
stated, of his own knowledge, that a Mr. Garrison of South Caro- 
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lina, had paid 500 dollars for a slave, that he might burn him, and 
that he had done so without hindrance, or challenge afterwards. 
This statement, Mr. ‘T. has never yet contradicted in any one of 
his numerous speeches, although he must have known it to be un- 
true. I have myself several times directed his attention to the 
subject, and yet the only answer is, ‘‘ expressive silence.” Then 
I distinctly challenge his notice of the case; and while I solemnly 
declare, that according to my belief, whoever should do such an 
act in any partof America, would be hung; I as distinctly charge 
Mr. Thompson with giving countenance to, and deriving counte- 
nance from, this wilful mis-statement.— As another instance of the 
same kind, you are told that a free man was sold from the jail at 
Washington city, as a slave, without even the form of a trial ; which 
is farther aggravated by the assertion, that this is vouched as a fact, 
on the testimony of 1000 signatures. This matter, when Mr. 
Thompson’s own proof is produced, resolves itself into this: that 
Mr. Thompson said, there had been a thousand signatures to a 
certain paper, which said, that a certain man taken up as a runaway 
slave, said he was free! If he was a slave, the whole case falls; 
whether he was a slave or not, was a fact that could have been 
judicially investigated and decided, if the person most interested, 
or any other, had chosen to demand it. So that in point of fact, 
Mr. Thompson’s statements touching this oft-repeated case, are all 
purely gratuitous. And with what horror must every good man 
hear, that Mr. Thompson, within the last two or three weeks, told 
a crowd of people in Mr. Price’s chapel, Devonshire Square, Lon- 
don, in allusion to this very case, that the poor black had ‘“ DEMon- 
STRATED HIS FREEDOM,” and afterwards been ‘ sold into everlasting 
bondage!’’ And yet upon this fiction he bases one of his most 
effective ‘illustrations of American Slavery,’’ and some of his 
fiercest denunciations of the American people. Oh! shame, 
where is thy blush—He could, if time permitted, exhibit other 
cases, in principle perhaps worse even than these, in which neither 
the false assertions of Moses Roper, nor the pretended evidence 
of misrepresented petitions existed to make a show of evidence ; 
and which nothing but the most extraordinary ignorance or reck- 
lessness could explain. Such are the assertions made by himself, 
or his coadjutors in his presence, that slaves are brought to the 
District-of Columbia, from all the slave states, for sale; that five 
years is the average number that slaves carried to the southern 
states live; that slaves without trial, or even examination, were 
often executed, by tens, twenties, and even thirties; that the ban- 
ner of the United States, which floated over a slave-dealing Con- 
gress, in the midst of the slave market of the entire nation, had the 
word ‘ Liberty’? upon it (which single sentence contained three 
mis-statements); that religious men weighed children in scales, and 
sold them by the pound like meat ;—that there were 2,000,000 of 
slaves in America who never heard the name of Christ; that no 
white man would ever be respected after he had been seen to shake 
hands with a man of colour; all which un-nameabdle assertions are 
contained, along with more than double as many others like them, 
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in one single newspaper—the London Patriot of June Ist, 1836 ; 
and in a portion of the report of only two of Mr, Thompson’s 
meetings! Alas! for poor human nature! 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.} 


THOUGHTS ON THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


My pear Brotuer Breckinripce:—I send you the following 
thoughts, hoping they will meet with your approbation, and if so, 
that you will give them a place in your highly valuable Magazine. 
You will subjoin any alterations or amendments that may occur to 
you. I hope to be at the next Assembly, and to be a member, if 
my Presbytery please. My chief object in wishing once more to 
attend the Assembly is to labour to effect something that may enlist 
our church more fully in the great mission cause. 

The following thoughts, though they were not first suggested to 
my mind on the first sabbath of I841, they were more deeply im- 
pressed by the events of thatday. Agreeably to the recommenda- 
tion of the Assembly, that day was observed by the church at which 
my family and myself worship, as a day of prayer, for the salvation 
of the world. This recommendation by the highest authority of 
our church, was wise, and I hope it was observed throughout all 
our churches. ‘The salvation of the world! It is recommending 
to the prayers and efforts of all our brethren, the grandest scheme 
that ever entered into the human mind, or inspired the heart of 
man. It is an attempt to labour in the same field with the Saviour. 
To make application of the work, assigned to him by John, when 
he said ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
werld.” 

The monthly concert of prayer, has the same object, but more 
specifically devoted to the success of missionaries. It is painful to 
observe how little attention is bestowed upon those monthly meet- 
ings, and how little spirit is thrown into the most of the prayers J 
have ever heard on those occasions. There seems to be a great 
disproportion between the magnitude of the object proposed, the 
conversion of the world, and the effort employed by the church at 
large, and our church also. Means must be employed to bring the 
church up to this grand enterprize, or it must fail. 

No truth is more distinctly written upon the pages of the Bible, 
or upon the passing events of the day, than that the world is not 
to be converted by miracle, but by means. The millenial day is not 
to commence in its brightness, this day month, nor this day twelve 
months, nor in any particular century. Still the world is to be con- 
verted, and there is to be a millenialreign of a thousand years. Per- 
haps these thousand years may be symbolical years, as in other 
parts of Scripture, and instead of a literal thousand years, it may 
be three hundred and sixty-five thousand years. However this may 
be, the millenial day is to be like that to which it is to be compared. 
It is to have a dawn and a meridian; whether it is to have an after- 
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noon followed by a dark, long night, we leave to those who are wiser 
in the language of prophecy than we pretend to be, to detérmine. 

Suflice it, for our present purpose, that the world is to be con- 
verted, and righteousness is to cover the earth as the waters do the 
seas. That is, shall be universal. It is to be like the Atlantic or 
Pacific. Not as the Adriatic is now, angry, but as the‘ Adriatic 
shall be then, with its peaceful waves laving the seven churches 
of the east revived. No longer making glad the Musleman, but 
rejoicing the cities of the New Jerusalem, and the enlightened 
worshippers of the living God. For as the islands shall clap their 
hands, and the earth shall fully yield her increase, the seas will not 
go unblessed. 

I now ask this solemn question ; what are the churches, either 
in Europe or America, doing, to bring about this happy state of 
things, so often spoken of in the Bible? I do not say they are 
doing nothing, but are they doing the tenth of what they ought to 
do? God has distinctly made his election in our world. He has 
in a very special manner committed the work of enlightening and 
converting the nations of the earth, to Great Britain and America. 
It is true there are in France and Geneva, and in various other 
parts of Europe, and even in Russia, those who begin to feel on 
these subjects, but the burden of the work seems to be put into the 
hands of Englishmen and Americans. The opening of a high 
way for the Lord is to be their work, their glory, and great shall be 
their reward. I do not speak to the churches of Europe. I ask 
the question at the churches of my owncountry. I ask particularly 
the Presbyterian church of these United States, what are we doing 
that is at all commensurate with our duty or the magnitude of the 
work? I. What are the people doing? Have half the people of 
our communion any adequate idea of the real condition of the 
world? Do they suppose that the God to whom they and their 
families bow down day by day, beholds eight-tenths of the human 
family living in the darkest darkness, and the grossest idolators 
sacrificing their children, and sometimes one another, to devils? 
Do they know or seem to care to know the signal success that 
God in mercy, is conferring upon Missionary, Bible, Tract, and 
Sabbath School efforts? Dothey know that these means and efforts 
ought to be multiplied a hundred fold ¢ Do they know that the Jews 
begin to look not to Judea, as an earthly home, but to the man of 
Judea, as the Saviour? Do they know that the disciples of the 
false prophet are ceasing to beat and to curse Christians, and call 
them dogs? Do they know that the man of sin, having utterly 
failed to devour Europe any longer, is seeking an asylum in Amer- 
ica, where he is destined to find a grave, if American Christians 
are not wanting in their duty? Dothey know that God’s time is 
fully come, and that he has already begun to renew the world, and 
that every member of the church, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the eldest to the youngest, every father and mother, and child, 
from the richest to the poorest, all, all are called upon, as by a 
voice from heaven, to come and hail this day of the Lord; not with 
their arms folded. Let the kings of Sheba and Eba offer gifts, and 
all nations serve before him. For “he shall live, and to him shall 
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be given the gold of Sheba; prayer, also, shall be made for him 
continually, and daily shall he be praised.” Let every member of 
the church know that there is no time to be idle, for God ‘‘ now 
lifteth up our ensign upon the mountains.” - He saith, ‘I will make 
all my mountain a way.’ Old as I am, I hope to live long enough 
to see every pious father and mother in our church, engaged in this 
work. Surely they would as soon think of neglecting their family 
Bibles, or their family altars, as neglecting the, treasury of God’s 
house, not only putting their own hands to the work, but also 
teaching their children from their cradles to aid in the conversion of 
the world. 

We have been pointing out what the people ought to do in this 
day of events, which we think is a day of the Lord. We ask, in 
the second place, what are our Presbyteries doing? They meet 
usually every six months.—Not unfrequently license men who 
ought never to have been removed from the plough or the last— 
enquire into the faithful performance of reciprocal duties of pastors 
and people—into the fulfilment of previous appointments—certain 
delinquencies—make new appointments to a few destitute places 
—settle some disputes or cases that may have arisen in the church 
sessions—adjourn and go home, while the whole surrounding 
country is a moral desolation. Is there no better plan? Have we 
not pursued this plan long enough? What are our Synods doing ? 
Much as the Presbyteries are doing, with this difference, that as 
their sphere of jurisdiction is larger, and their power less, they often 
employ themselves in making almost interminable speeches about 
matters which might be disposed of in five or ten minutes. Still 
the cause of God Janguishes, and the boundaries of the church are 
not enlarged, nor her stakes strengthened. 

I will be told it is easy to find fault, but difficult to point out a 
aremedy. This is true. Still I hope I shall do more than find 
fault. Will my dear brethren of the ministry patiently listen to me? 
Will the churches listen? The subject is of immense importance; 
no less than the sustainment of the cause of Presbyterianism in 
our own country, the advancement of the Redeemer’s cause 
among us. 

On this subject I lay down two propositions. I. That it is the 
bounden duty of every church that is blessed with the stated means 
of grace, whether it be from the hands of a pastor or stated supply, 
not only to afford aid to those churches which are not so supplied, 
but to preach the gospel by the lips of their pastor to the sur- 
rounding country. IJ. The Presbyterian church ought immedi- 
ately to become (what it has been said to be years ago, by one who 
has gone to glory) a Missionary Society, of which every minister 
ought to be a recognized director, and every elder and private 
Christian an efficient member. ‘To these two propositions I affec- 
tionately invite my brethren and friends, for a moment to hear me. 

I will be told, that as to the first of these propositions, its truth 
is acknowledged, and attempts have been made to comply with its 
demands. This is granted. But it seems to me the attempt has 
been made in a very inadequate and uneffective way. It has been 


attempted by the Assembly’s Board, in two ways. By supplying 
24 
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weak churches, with an amount of money to aid them in support- 
ing pastors. This plan is highly objectionable, especially when it 
is done without the supervision of Presbytery. It encourages 
weak churches, or such as think themselves so, to look for aid 
abroad, when by proper exertions and liberality they might sustain 
themselves. Few principles of merely human conduct, are of more 
importance, than the cultivation of a noble principle of independ- 
ence and self-sustainment. What would we think of the wisdom 
of that parent or guardian who would continue to treat his child or 
ward as though he were still a minor, after he had arrived at matu- 
rity, and was able and ought to sustain himself? Such child or 
ward, will never be a man, nor put forth his own powers. ‘The 
church that receives $100, this year, if it do not demand $150 
from the Board next; will be careful never to lessen the require- 
ment, and thus remains a weakling and a burden upon the public, 
for years. I know churches who are receiving the labours of min- 
isters on these terms, who are able to sustain themselves. They 
have lived in this way for years, and if the plan be pursued, will 
live so for years to come. There may be feeble churches which 
ought to be aided, but not without the knowledge and supervision 
of their Presbyteries. It ought not to be left (as I imagine it often 
is) to the option of any church, nor ought the Board to attend to 
any individual church or minister. The oversight of the Presby- 
teries will, to some extent, remedy this evil. The evil must be 
remedied. 

Another plan of sustaining feeble churches and spreading the 
blessings of the gospel in our country, has been to send out trav- 
elling missionaries. ‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
those men who undertake this work. But a travelling missionary, 
either abroad or at home, except it be as an explorer, to ascertain 
the places suitable for operation, is like a wandering meteor or 
shooting star. His light is seen but for a moment, and his path 
like that of a fast sailing ship at sea, invisible the next moment. I 
lay it down as an axiom, that a missionary, to be really useful, must, 
to a vreat extent, be stationary, or his returns must be punctual, 
and at short intervals. This is one of the causes of the happy 
success of our Methodist brethren. The Presbyterian church must 
learn wisdom from their example. At any rate there is nothing of 
which I am more fully convinced, than that a more effective meth- 
od of diffusing the blessings of the gospel must be adopted before 
we will do our duty, or meet with the Divine blessing. This brings 
us to our second proposition. 

If. Our whole church must immediately be formed into a Mis- 
SIONARY Society, of which every minister ought to be a director, 
and every elder and private Christian a member. I am asked how 
this can be effected? I answer; it only requires the full realization 
of three things, to convert the whole Presbyterian church, minis- 
ters and people into a most active missionary society, permanent 
and effective. 1. The approval, and warm recommendation of the 
plan by our General Assembly. %. A practical conviction that it 
is the duty of the church to comply with our Lord’s injunction, to 
‘preach the gospel to every creature,’’ and especially to those who 
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are round about us. To effect which the utmost generosity and 
liberality are demanded of those who are blessed with the stated 
ministry of the word. 3. Let it be fully realized that this is emi- 
nently a day of the right hand of God, and that America, and es- 
pecially the Presbyterian church of these United States, is loudly 
called upon to rouse herself up, to take hold of God’s promises 
and his work, and to do it in a practical and permanent way. Let 
me not be thought presuming, when I suggest that, 

The Assembly, at its next meeting, take into solemn considera- 
tion the condition of a very large portion of the inhabitants of our 
country ; three-fourths of whom never saw the face of a Presby- 
terian minister, or ever were in one of our houses of worship. 
The only preachers of the gospel with whom they are acquainted, 
are the self-denying, hard labouring Methodists. Let the Assem- 
bly advise, and if they please, enjoin it upon all the churches in 
our communion, who are blessed with the stated means of grace, 
that they agree to relinquish one-fourth or the one-fifth of the 
pastoral labours of their ministers, to be by them devoted to the 
waste places about them, to the “ lanes and the streets, the high- 
ways and hedges.” Let this be a free-will offering by all concern- 
ed, not to interfere at all with the terms of their several settlements 
or pastoral relations. Let the Presbytery be directed to take this 
whole business under their watch and oversight, and direct each 
of their members to spend the one-fourth or the one-fifth (as the 
several churches may agree,) of their time in the several precincts 
or circuits assigned to them, and at each return of service to spend 
a whole week includingasabbath. Thus the whole church with its 
ministers will be formed into an active missionary society. Each 
minister to render a full account of the whole concerns at each 
stated meeting of Presbytery. 

For recommending this simple plan to the consideration of the 
churches at large, 1 have some hopes and several reasons. I hope 
there are few churches in our connexion whether they be rich or 
poor, in our cities or in the country, who would hesitate a moment 
to make the relinquishment proposed. I would hope in the second 
place, that there are few, if any faithful minister, who would not 
gladly embrace the opportunity of becoming an active missionary 
tor the one-fourth or the one-fifth of his time, and this without 
materially effecting his pastoral relations. And in the last place, 
I hope that the plan will meet with the cordial approbation and 
recommendation of our next General Assembly. For the indul- 
gence of these hopes, I have the following reasons: 

I, It will at once make every minister of our church an active 
missionary, for the one-fourth or the one-fifth of his time, and at 
the same time clothe each of our members with the same character, 
so far as the relinquishment of part of their pastor’s time is con- 
cerned, and will wake up an interest for the cause in every pious 
posom. 

II. It will kindle a feeling of affection and interest towards 
Presbyterians in the regions round about, when the people know 
that these good men visit them month after month, are found at 
their fire-sides, preaching the gospel to them without money. 
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III. The plan proposes placing ali our ministers upon the same 
level, making each of them a day-labourer, and investing him with 
a title more honourable than Rev'd or D. D., namely that of Mis- 
SIONARY. The wisdom of the Presbyteries will make suitable al- 
lowance for presidents and professors of colleges and other schools, 
that none may be idle nor any oppressed. 

IV. The plan proposes to embrace most of the advantages of 
the Methodist plan, which has been pursued so long with such 
happy results, while it avoids some of its disadvantages and retains 
the most important feature of Presbyterianism, the pastoral relation, 
so important to the permanency of the church. 

V. It coincides perfectly with the spirit of the age. That spirit 
is LIBERALITY. By liberality, I do not mean libertinism. To this, 
gospel liberty, in principle and in practice, is equally opposed, as 
it is to bigotry. Liberality is a generous disposition which com- 
miserates the poor and destitute. Every part of the Christian 
religion inculcates generosity. The example of Christ and his 
apostles is full of it. The Bible is full of it. ‘The liberal soul 
shall be made fat.—The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand.” A liberal hand is better than a strong arm. 

Vi. It proposes to give the most effective aid to the Bible, the 
Tract, the Sabbath School and the Publishing Societies’ interests. 
For surely no minister will think himself above putting into his 
carriage, or into his saddle-bags (if he travel on horse-back,) Bibles 
or other good books, and thus come to every house laden with 
treasures better than gold, and perform a work perfectly, and with- 
out expense, which has hitherto been attempted, and but badly 
performed at great expense. 

VII. The plan proposes to give dignity to the eldership, and 
throw suitable work into their hands, by giving them, to some ex- 
tent, the care of the churches every fourth or fifth sabbath, and an 
opportunity of mingling with and praying for their neighbours. 

VIII. As the plan goes to the enlistment of many in the work of 
good-doing, would it be improper to suggest that it may interest a 
class of Christians too much overlooked? Many of our ministers 
engaged in this work will have it in their power to take their wives 
with them in these monthly excursions, and thus render themselves 
doubly acceptable and useful. While those who must he left at 
home will be called upon to exercise that maternal piety and prayer- 
men ry which are fast becoming a blessing to the church and the 
world. 

Finally; it will to some extent, be filling up the apostles’ injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Let all your things be done with charity.” I again ask, will 
any church refuse the relinquishment of pastoral duty required to 
carry out the plan? Will any minister decline the service? Will 
the Assembly be unwilling to entertain the suggestions because 
they come from an humble individual in the far-west, or because 
the plan proposes a great change in long established customs. Is 
it not true that the present mode of operation, however God has 
smiled upon it in days past, is not well suited to the present state 
of our country, and that something more effective is loudly called 
for? Something, that to some extent, may supercede the call for 
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so many temporary missionaries, and expensive agencies? The 
destitutions and the wide spreading wastes in our cities, and more 
especially in our country places, make their appeal to the Assem- 
bly to adopt this, or some other plan, by which the gospel may be 
more extensively preached in our happy country, and especially to 
the poor and destitute. 

I respectfully and prayerfully submit the whole to your consider- 
ation, my dear brother. James BLyTH. 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


THE DEACON: 


An Inquiry into the Nature, Duties and Exercises of the Office of the 
Deacon, in the Christian Church. By James M. Wiuuson, A. M., 
Pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Congregation, Philadelphia. 
76 pp. 8vo. 


“ Let the Deacons be grave,” &c.—1 Tim. 111. 8: 
“‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.”—1 Cor. xiv. 40. 


Philadelphia.— Wm. S. Young, 173, Race street. 1841.” 


No office in the church of Christ, has been more grossly pervert- 
ed from its original design, than that of the Deacon. In some 
churches, he has been invested with spiritual authority ; and in him, 
the offices both of Pastor and Ruling Elder have been combined. 
In others, he has been entrusted with the power of ruling only. In 
others again, he is, in theory, retained as a standing officer, while 
practically he has no existence. And in others still, he has a nom- 
inal existence, without any specific duties assigned him. Even in 
those Presbyterian churches, where he is still retained, and where he 
has not been transformed into a spiritual officer; there is much am- 
biguity respecting what are his appropriate duties, and the manner in 
which they ought to be performed. These facts show that very im- 
perfect, if not erroneous views are entertained respecting this office, 
among the churches generally. The attention of the churches, how- 
ever, both in Europe and America, has of late been more particularly 
directed to this subject. It has been more or Jess the subject of 
discussion in many of them. A great variety of discordant opin- 
ions have been presented, and brought into collision with one 
another ; a spirit of inquiry is awakened ; and the time seems to 
have arrived, when a full and clear exposition of the whole question 
will be favourably received, and carefully examined by the Christian 
public. 

The appearance of the pamphlet of Mr. Willson is, under these 
circumstances, peculiarly suitable ; and its extensive circulation 
calculated to do much good. The author has done ample justice 
to the subject on which he treats. The arguments adduced on 
every point which he undertakes to defend, are to the mind of the 
writer perfectly conclusive. Indeed it is difficult to conceive how 
any mind, open to conviction, can resist them. Even on those 
points which are rather unpopular, the intelligent reader will find 
the arguments peculiarly forcible and convincing. We refer 
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especially to the positions, that the Deacon, by virtue of his office, 
ought to have the control of the whole ecclesiastical property ; and 
that he is to act in subordination to theecclesiastical courts. The 
arguments on these points are especially commended to the serious 
consideration of all who believe in the divine right of Presbyteri- 
anism; and who would love to see it preserved, in its primitive 
purity, simplicity, and beauty. No better way to increase the cir- 
culation of the pamphlet is known, than to give its contents. 

Cuapter I. The Deacon a Standing’ Church Officer.—Argument 
from the Scriptures.—Deacons in the early Christian church.— 
Opinions on the subject.—Deacons in the Reformed churches.— 
Expressions of opinion since the Reformation. 

Cuapter II. The Nature of the Deacon’s Office.-—The care of the 
poor belongs to the Deacon.—The management of the finances 
generally.—Argument from Acts vi. 1-6.— Views of commentators 
on this passage.— Argument from the Old Testaméent.—Argument 
from the Jewish Synagogue.—Doctrines and practice of the church 
in the primitive times.—Doctrines and practice of the church in 
the times of the Reformation.—Opinions of late writers.—Doctrines 
of Presbyterian churches.—Objections considered. 

Cuapter III. Of the Substitutes for the Deacon.—Various sub- 
stitutes specified.— Boards of Trustees are an innovation—are un- 
scriptural—are anti-scriptural—are of dangerous tendency—are 
unsafe. 

Cuapter [V. The Relations of the Deacon.—Tuer Deacon ts 
SUBORDINATE TO THE EccLestastTicaL Courts.—Scripture argument. 
—The practice of the Christian Church.—Illustration of this sub- 
ject from the structure of society.—This mode of managing church 
property is safe. 

Cuapter V. Conclusion.— Appendix. 


The work is for sale by David Owen & Son, 2}, North Gay-st. 
Baltimore. 





jC} We insert the foregoing with pleasure; but are not to be understood as 
endorsing, all the views or arguments of the Pamphiet so highly commended. 
Indeed we rather incline to think, that some of Mr. Wilison’s views are radical- 
ly different from those contained in our Standards, 

The office of Deacon is one of very great importance, and in our judgment, of 
undoubted Scripturalness. Indeed we can hardly understand how a Presbyterian 
church can get along without a Board of Deacons, or systematic violations of what 
it understands to be God’s plan for conducting the affairs of his earthly kingdom. 

One of our very first acts after being ordained a Bishop, and installed a Pastor, 
was to call together the church and cause a Board of Deacons to be chosen; and 
for eight years, we have constantly commended and enforced the subject as oppor- 
tunity offered in our church courts. It is no small joy to us, to see the church at 
last take up the matter in earnest. 

Unless present indications greatly deceive us, the Deacons of our church, after 
being long laid aside, are destined at no very distant day, not only to occupy their 
proper place in all our churches, bat to fill up an immensely important space, in 
the collection, control, and distribution of those contributions and charities—w hich 
are now managed, to so large an extent, by persons ordained for other duties—nay 
by persons not ordained at all—nor even professing religion. For we happen to 
know, that not only persons who are private members only, but in some cases 
persons not even members of the church, yea not even worshipping in our charches; 
are members of important public bodies elected by our General Assembly.—-[ Eps. ] 
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‘CpapISM IN THE XIX. CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Being select contributions to the Papal Controversy, during 1835—40. By 
Robert J. Breckinridge.—Baltimore: David Owen § Son, 24, N. Gay 
streeet.—MDCCCXLI.”’ pp. 344. 


ApvERTISEMENT.—The author of the following pages, in submitting them in 
this form to the public, deems it not improper to explain himself briefly to his readers. 

There are several objects which he supposes may be gained, or at least promot- 
ed by the publication of this volame. One is, that in this way, the history of the 
rise and early progress of the papal controversy in the region where his lot is east, 
and in some degree throughout America, will be preserved in a permanent and 
convenient form; a history personally important as it regards many individuals, 
and not without its use in illustrating the principles, the spirit and the aims of pa- 
pism in this country.—Another is, that persons really desirous of making them- 
selves acquainted with papism in general, and its character in this age and conntry 
in particular; may have not only the means of doing this somewhat increased, 
but may also see, in our personal experience, the manner in which and the means 
by which God has been pleased to lead an individual similarly situated with them- 
selves, inthe same course, before them. A third, and the prevailing reason, has 
been the hope of spreading information on one of the most important and hereto- 
fore neglected topics of the age; and of stimulating public curiosity and mterest, 
on a subject in regard to which, men seem to have been dead nearly in proportion 
as the obligations laid on them to be all alive, were transcendent. 

The contributions to the papal controversy published in this volume, covera 
period of six years of the life and ministry of their author. ‘They have been years 
of great care and toil, not only in his more important and direct work as Bishop 
of a large church and congregation committed to his particular oversight, by the 
great Bishop of souls; but also, as he has been connected with many of the great 
movements of the age, and very especially with the difficulties and deliverance of 
that branch of the church of God in which he is a minister. He does not there- 
fore offer this volume to the public, as any thing more, than what a person s0 sit- 
uated may be supposed to accomplish in hours stolen from nature, from sickness, 
and from the ordinary enjoyments of life. 

The scholar may repose unqualified credit, in all the references and authorities of 
this volume. All! of them, where they are given as original, have been diligently 
and laboriously verified; and where that was not possible or was not considered 
necessary, the authority relied on is stated. Indeed we have found so little to our 
taste in the elemental volumes, on the papal controversy; and so many inaccuracies 
of reference perpetuated through successive authors quoting from each other, and 
all pretending to be original; that we have preferred to push our studies, in an inde- 
pendent manner, up to the original sources, wherever it was possible. 

‘he reader may also rely with implicit confidence on the facts and statements of 
this book. They have all been made public in the face of assassins seeking our 
life, of informers watching our actions and words, and of implacable and unmer- 
ciful enemies conspiring our ruin. The book is true to the letter. 

For any thing more,thbe author is deeply sensible that if it should be made an 
instrument of good—it will be because God shall own it. After what he has seen 
and experienced, after those things of which he has been made the instrument; he 
is the last that should be found distrusting God. Let the adorable God do there- 
fore, what seemeth to him good; it shall, by his grace, be good also for his servant. 


ConTents.—The Commencement of the Papal Controversy in Baltimore, in 1835.—Carmelite 
Convent in Baltimore; an Outrage which was probably Committed therein.—Questions to Deter- 
mine the True Church.—Romanism, Political and Religious.—The Antiquity of the Protestant 
Faith.—Worship in an Unknown Tongue; Gregory vii. and the Bohemian Churches.—The Gen- 
eral Councils. Which are they? What have they done ’—A Visit tothe Baltimore Cathedral.— 
The Last of the House of Vallois.—Judge Gaston of N.C. Religious Liberty. _ Mental Reserva- 
tion.—An Address to the American People. Hon. Mr.Gastonof N.C. Catholic Perfidy. Pros- 
titution of the Public Press.—Texian Revolution, before San Jacinto.—Jerome of Prague, and the 
Council of Constance.—Papal Propagandism in the United States.—Papal Provincial Council ; 
Preaching of Bishop England.—Case of Eliza Burns the Abducted Orphan.—Bishops Full, versus, 
Bishops Empty.—First Kentucky Consecration, of ““My Lord Pureell.—Lent; its Curious History 
and Present State.—‘‘The Big Beggar Man.’’— Vocation and Preaching of Archbishop Eccleston.— 
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Conjunction of St. Bacchus and St. Ignatius.—Papal Unity; its Nature, Certainty, and Advantage.— 
Creed of the Church of Rome; her Dilemmaand Imposture.—Eliza Ann O’Neal, and her Rescued 
Child.—Eseape of a Nun from the Carmelite Prison in Aisquith street.—The Case of Olevia Neal 
the Carmelite Nun, called Sister Isabella.—Review of the Correspondence between the Archbishop 
and Mayor of Baltimore.—The Tax Book of the Roman Uhancery.—Secreta Monit’ Societatis Jesu. 
—Papism before the Courtsof Law: our Legal Persecution.—Letter of Robert J. Breckinridge to 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, on the Occasion of his Presentment by the Grand 
Jury: with the Action of the Session, and that of the Church thereon.—The State of Maryland 
against Robert J. Breckinridge. 
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From Fesrvary 13, ro Marcu 15.—New Subscribers.—Rev. R. S. 
Gladney, Carollton, Pickens Co. Ala., from Jan’y, 1841, back numbers till then 
sent, and $2,50 paid by Rev’d Mr. Morrow; we will deliver the six bound vols., 
for 1835—’40, to Mr. M., as he returns, if he can take charge of them,—R. K. 
King, Plymouth, Illirfois, name added from Jan’y, ’41, $2,50, and back numbers 
sent, by order of J. D. King, of Miss.—Wm. Marshall, Hagerstown, name added 
from Jan’y, 41, and back numbers sent.—Mr. H. A. Munroe, Unionville, 8. C., 
name added from March.—P. M. Lex., Va., $3, for Rev’d Mr. Skinner, whose 
name is added, and back numbers from Jan’y sent.—Mr. Thomas E. Peck, Co- 
Lumbia, S. C., name added from last Jan’y, and back numbers sent, by order of 
our friend, S. Wier.—John Stevenson, Alexandria, D. C., name added by order 
of D. Owen, from Jan’y, 1841. 


Discontinuances, Changes, &c. James Kilton, West Grave, Pa., $5, and 
discontinued; see our private letter for the amount of arrears.—Donald Frazer, 
Jun., Fowlerville, N. Y., $3, per Rev. J. H. Redington, in full and discontinued. 
— Wallace Sigerson, New Orleans, discontinued.—Rev. R. B. McMallen, direc- 
tion changed from Clinton, Alabama, to Knoxville, Tenn., after the March No. 
had been sent to the former place.—Rev’d D. G, Doak, Clarkesville, Va., discon- 
tinued, by order of P, M. Oak Hill, N. C. 


Payments, Orders, &c. Rev’d Thomas Morrow, of Alabama, $2,50, for ’41. 
—Thomas D. King, Oakland Coll., Miss. $2,50, which with $3, paid by him in 
Oct. ’40, makes $5,50; he began with March, ’40, and is thus credited till March, 
°42, and 50 cents over. We send him without charge, the numbers for August, 
°39, and Feb’y 40, for which he writes, as we happen to have odd numbers; we 
have none for Jan’y, 40, or we would send it, and complete his volume, and let 
his subscription begin at that time.—Nathan Woods, of West Hill, Pa., $5 for him- 
self and Dr. A. Rankin, both for ’41; the Nos. for Jan’y and Feb’y, had been sent 
to Wm. Kerr, but are sent again at the request of N. W.—Mrs. M. A. Baker, 
Balt., paid $2,50, for °41—-Rev. Mr. Love, of Delaware, $2, which pays till the 
end of this year.—Rev’d Dr. Goswan, Port Byron, N. Y., per Rev’d Mr. Reding- 
ton, $2,50, for 1841.—Rev’d J. L. Pitts, $2,50, which pays for one year, ending 
Sept., °40, (if our books are correct), and Mr. F. Schroeder, $2,50, for ’41; 
both of Frederick city, Md., by the hands of our friend, Rev. J. S.—The number 
for Dec., ’39, sent to Rev’d J. L. Pitts, Frederick, Md.—Settled in person with 
Mr. J. H. Dearing, up to the end of this year and other private accounts; also 
with him the accounts of Mr. B. F. Hawkins and Rev’d Mr. Scott, of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., which are both paid in full to the end of this year, and delivered the back 
volumes for Mr. S.,to Mr. D.; see statement given to him.—Col. James Patterson, 
Lancaster Co., Pa., $2,50, for 1841. 
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LETTER TO ROBERT WICKLIFFE ESQ’R, OF LEXINGTON KY., 
PRELIMINARY TO A DEFENCE AGAINST HIS SECOND SPEECH 
or 1840. 


SIR:—I know no man in the world but yourself, who is able to condense four 
mis-statements into twelve words. This you have done, within the knowledge 
of hundreds of your immediate neighbours, in the title page of a recent pamphlet 
which you call, ‘‘ Speech of Robert Wickliffe in reply to the Rev’d R. 
J. Breckinridge, delivered in the Court House in Lexington on Monday, 
the 9th of November, 1840.’’ I say nothing now as to this speech being a reply 
to any thing; nor as to its being the speech it pretends to be; though both these 
statements are wide from the truth. But every body in Lexington knows, that the 
speech you pretend to report was not delivered in November; was not delivered 
on the 9th of that or any other month; was not delivered on Monday; and was 
not delivered in the court house. . 

I have read the pamphlet with great attention; and have determined not to let 
it pass without a formal reply. This is no doabt unexpected to you, and was far 
from my thoughts when I listened to you delivering the speech which you pretend 
is printed in this pamphlet. The spoken speech was so perfectly contemptible, 
both in matter and form, and those who heard it or were likely to hear any verbal 
report of it, knew both of us so well, that I disdained to make even a verbal re- 
ply to it. The printed speech contains many things which were never uttered by 
you, and which you did not dare to propound as true, when I was present to con- 
fute them; it omits many things which the stress of circumstances obliged you to 
confess while speaking, and many other things too absurd and too easily proven to 
be false, to be printed even by you; and besides all this, many may read your 
pamphlet who do not know either you or me. By the publication of this pamph- 
let, such as it is, you have, for the third time in ten years, placed me in circum- 
stances which make silence, dishonour. You can better determine the wisdom 
of your conduct, after you have gathered its fruits. 

Sir, it has been the fortune of my life to be brought into controversy with some 
of the worst principles, worst parties, and worst men of my generation. In every 
case I have had occasion to observe, that in addition to such evils as were common 
and kindred, each one has had some marked and specific vice which has been 
eminently personal and distinctive. You,Sir, have not departed from this remark- 
able instinct. Of all your eminent characteristics, all who know you well, recog- 
nize as the most intensely individual, an utter incapacity to perceive, to feel, or 
to utter truth, when it conflicts with any interest or any passion that may chance, 
for the time, to occupy your breast. I do not charge you now with deliberate 
falsehood; I charge you with that, which if less criminal is hardly less calamitous 
—a total imperviousness to any truth that even seems to militate against you. 
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And this characteristic is so remarkable and so effective, that I would undertake 
to prove by any two papers ever written by you, upon any subject in which your 
feelings or interests were involved; that each, upon the authority of the other, is 
false in principle, in reasoning, and in fact. How, then, are you likely to appear, 
when I come to contrast your horrible assertions not only with notorious and even 
recorded facts, but with each other; and lay before an indignant public, positive 
proof, from under your own hand, of the utter falsehood of many of the most 
precise and dishonoring accusations of your present speech? If I do not do this, 
I will agree to sink to your own level: and my most pitiless enemy could demand 
nothing worse. 

It is a source of sincere regret to me that you have obliged me, twice already, 
and now for the third time, to exhibit this extraordinary trait of your character. 
You have forced me to do it; or to see every evil passion of every wicked man 
and every corrupt party which it has been my duty to resist and expose during an 
active life, make commen cause with you, as you have openly done with them; 
and have you all like a pack of wolves yelping upon my footsteps, keeping each- 
other in countenance by the fury of your common howlings, and stimulating your 
common malignity by expressions of reciprocal confidence and signs of mutual 
aid. ‘The noblest stag of the forest may at last be worried to death by an innu- 
merable multitude of the most detestable curs; and may find, when too late, that it 
had been better for him to kave trampled some into the dust, and tossed some into 
the air, as they came singly upon him, and were neglected, pitied, forgiven, or 
dispised. Sir, you may find in this reflection, the secret of certain portions of my 
conduct, which you, and possibly many better men, may have condemned as not 
altogether consistent with my sacred calling; conduct which a man stronger than 
myself, or surrounded by fewer and less implacable enemies, or less obviously 
called of God to contend against them, might perhaps have wisely changed. And 
yet it is too true, that many of the highest graces and loftiest virtues of religion— 
are evermore condemned by those, who shrink from their exercise, or suffer under 
their rebuke. 

I shall not, however, on this, as I did not on either of the former occasions 
when we came inconflict, overpass the boundary of simple defence. This is the 
line of conduct which [ have constantly marked out for myself in all my difficul- 
ties with you; and notwithstanding your repeated assertions to the contrary, I 
confidently aver that the whole tenor of my 2ction amounts only to this. Not that 
there was want of provocation for me to have carried on a far different warfare; 
for that has been ample. Not that there was any lack of material for such a con- 
flict; for no man during my day in Kentucky, has been more vulnerable or more 
defenceless than yourself. But I never had, nor have I now, any desire to do you, 
or any man, any other hurt than such as the absolute necessity of our relative 
conditions might require, and the clear dictates of duty impose. In the beginning 
of our controversies, in 1830, my whole effort, so far as it was personal, was to 
defend my principles against your circular, your road bill, your pro-slavery, and 
anti-sabbath principles. And when to these public difficulties was added a private 
one, growing out of your faithless conduct as the legal adviser of my father’s 
representatives, I did not attack your general character either as a man or as a 
lawyer—nor even your general management of the interests of my father’s estate, 
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80 far as they were committed to you; but only defended, at first, the interests of 
the family whose trustee I was, against your infidelity in a particular series of acts; 
and then, subsequently, my own character, which you privately assailed to that 
very family in order to excuse your own conduct. So, again, in 1840, I appeal to 
your printed Speech of 4ugust, and to mine of October, to prove the forbearance 
with which I still adhered to the line of mere defence, and even then upon topics 
selected entirely by yourself; as I may well appeal to your whole conduct towards 
me from 1830 to 1840—(of which your second speech of the latter year is a just 
sample )—for the unparalleled provocations under which that forbearance was ex- 
ercised. And now, finally, in reply to that last and most atrocious publication, 
which you call your speech of Movember, (October,) 1840; it is still my desire, 
to make no farther inroad upon you, than is at once necessary for the perfect elu- 
cidation of my defence, and fully warranted by indubitable truth; and still to allow 
to you, the selection of the charges on which I shall be arraigned. 

Let me not, however, mislead you, nor deceive others, by the use of phrases 
which may be considered equivocal. You and I may have different ideas as to 
what constitutes a defence. To escape just condemnation may be considered by 
you a sufficient exculpation; and to mistify and embarrass a case which is clear 
against you, may appear a thorough defence. Not so with me. I judge that 
defence alone to be complete, by which my innocence is triumphantly established, 
or through which my justification is made absolute. If in perfecting such a vindi- 
cation, the prosecutor, the witness, or even the tribunal be made infamous, the 
ligitimacy of strict defence cannot be in the Jeast impeached. You have made the 
case, Sir; therefore, be prepared for its legitimate and inevitable issues. 

It is my intention, if God spares my life, to enter some-what at large into the 
various matters charged against me in your second printed Speech, that of Vovem- 
ber, (October,) 1840. This I will do as soon as the state of my present duties 
and engagements, the extent and variety of the subjects you have introduced, and 
the nature of your accusations will permit. The whole case made by you natu- 
rally divides itself into two distinct general subjects; one covering our private 
relations and difficulties and your purely personal aecusations, the other embracing 
my public life and principles and your impeachments of them. ‘These two cases 
are so treated by you as to embrace nearly the whole period of my exstence, and 
the entire scope of all my public conduct; and the mixed conclusion at which you 
derive is, that I have been and am, the very worst of men, of politicians, and 
of ministers. The cases are, however, intrinsically distinct, and are necessarily 
obliged to be treated in a manner entirely different, the one from the other; that 
which is personal depending almost entirely on matter of fact, while that which 
is publi¢e depends as exclusively on the settlement of great and enduring principles. 
I shall, therefore, in my proposed defence, treat our private controversy, as a sepa- 
rate matter, and then our public differences; and will publish these two parts of 
that defence, separately or together, and in such order as may hereafter appear 
most abvisable. 

Whatever, Sir, may be the issue of these discussions, there are three facts in 
regard to them, which can never be forgotten. First, that you have followed me 
not only into private life, but into a distant commonwealth—and roused me from 
my humble occupations and retired studies with shouts of indecent triumph, and 
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assailed and traduced me in a manner absolutely ferocious: Secondly, that your 
atrocious personal accusations against me, have no other justification than the 
complete refutation be me, of your unprovoked charges against my public con- 
duct: Thirdly, that the principles for which you have so long execrated and so 
uasparingly pursued me, are such as constitute the glory of our age, the highest 
grace of our institutions, and the most sacred inheritance of man. He who is even 
victorious in controversies begun and conducted as this has been by you; must 
nevertheless, be permanently disgraced, wherever honor, manhood, or truth is 
regarded. But he who makes such exhibitions of himself, and reaps in the process 
nothing but defeat; leaves to mankind the possibility of no other conclusion, than 
that besides being totally depraved in principle—he either has no sense er no con- 
science, 

At present I will only say to such.persons and parties as suppose they have any 
thing to gain by injuring me, and who, therefore, hail with delight your infamous pub- 
lication; perhaps they will find by-and-by, that you are not exactly the person for 
whose assertions discreet people should stand sponsor, nor precisely the ally to 
make any cause either successful or respectable. ‘To the candid and fair-minded 
of all parties, I need say no more, than that in the present case my means of ti- 
umphant personal vindication against every new charge you have brought, are not 
a whit less overwhelming than those already spread before the public in my first 
defence; and that very much of your conduct has been not less palpably disrepu- 
table than your unfounded and vindictive attack on me as the author of a law, of 
whose very existence I was ignorant, but for the passage of which you had your- 
self, being sworn, deliberately voted! 

Sir, it is not the least remarkable of your acts, that you openly deride the doc- 
trine of God’s providence, and scoff at the idea of special supplication for his 
particular guidance. I bear my testimony to a directly opposite doctrine. And 
in token of my sincerity, I hereby humbly and earnestly beseech the Lord, my 
Master and my constant defence, to decide this matter between you and me, ac- 
cording to what is true and right. 


Ro. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
BALTIMORE, MARCH 17, 1841. 





